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Slichigan City Builds 


for Permanence with 


HARD MAPLE FLOORS 


(exterior view} Front elevation 
of the Marsh elementary school 
— Phelps & Peck, Inc., Archi- 
tects, Michigan City, Indiana. 


{interior view} All classrooms, 
offices, and auditoriums in the 
new schools are spore, with 
MFEMA Northern Hard Maple. 


Michigan City’s new Marsh and Garfield elemen- 
tary schools, replacing buildings half a century 
old, are the initial buildings in a five-year replace- 
ment program. 

They were planned to “‘set a new standard of 
design and construction for future schools in the 
community’; and specifications called for ‘the 
highest grade of materials.” 

Concerning floors, this high standard created 
no problem. MFMA Northern Hard Maple Floor- 
ing was used in all classrooms, ofhces, and audi- 
toriums. “The choice of Hard Maple,” says 
E. M. Peck, Phelps & Peck, Inc., Architects, ‘‘was 


influenced by its characteristics of durability, 
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sanitation, light reflection, and low maintenance 


costs, which, of course, make this material par- 
ticularly suitable to withstand the rigid require- 
ments of floors in school buildings.”’ 

.. . Again, when schools are built for perma- 
nence, Hard Maple Flooring gets the choice. For 
no other flooring equals its combination of com- 
fort and satisfaction, low-cost maintenance, and 
remarkable long life. 

Ask your architect about MFMA Northern Hard 
Maple, in strips or blocks, before you build or 
remodel. See Sweet's, Sec. 11, 82, for catalog data. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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A CRITICAL SERVICE 

13 Washington has decreed that we shall consider 
14 the following as our critical man services and we 
; shall consider them in the order listed: 

~ 1. Army 5. Food 

is | 2. Navy 6. Health 

3. Maritime 7. Transportation 
20 | 4. Lend-lease 8. Education 
“ Schoolmen as a whole have accepted thoughtless 
7 | criticism of education without too much resentment. 
There has been splendid cooperation in all types of 

2% war activities and services. Under public pressure, 
28 decisions have been made that might stand the 
29 white light of public criticism. 

Now the Selective Service has been willing to in- 
Pa | dicate that school superintendents, college presidents, 
33 | deans and registrars and teachers of twenty subjects 
35 — agricultural sciences, naval architecture, astron- 


omy, bacteriology, biology, chemistry, dentistry, en- 
39 | gineering sciences, geology, industrial management, 
mathematics, medicine and surgery, metallurgy, 
meteorology, aerial and marine navigation, ocean- 
ography, pharmacy, physics, physiology and veteri- 
43 nary sciences — be exempted from service. 


46 How far must the pendulum swing forward in 
the process of trial and error until the schoolman is 

44 ready to defend the schools against the inroads of 

44 | war? Schools are definitely a critical service. The 

44 | human element in war means trial and error. 

Zs Education is a critical service and we must pro- 

45 . . . 

45 tect both the children and the training processes 

45 | 


which will prepare them for pre-induction training 
to all war service — military, civil, and industrial. 
The processes of defining education as a critical 
service is most difficult. 


Let’s face the issue Now —not after we have 
blundered. 


FRANK BRUCE 
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ANMHULMTE THE WOISE DEMONS 


with ceilings of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


AYBE you aren’t planning to 
build a new schoolhouse just 
now. But there’s a simple way to 
make your present one do a better 
job—by eliminating the noise de- 
mons which harass both teachers 
and pupils. Low-cost ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone, which 
effectively trap the distracting 
demons of din, can make even an 
old and crowded building seem 
larger and better designed. 

There are 484 traps for noise 
demons in each square foot of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone—484 deep, 
sound-absorbing holes which will 
bring a remarkable degree of quiet 
to any school. You won’t need 
scientific tests to show you—or 
your teachers—the difference Cush- 
iontone makes. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is made 
in 12” x 12” and 12” x 24” units 
which are factory-painted and ready 
to apply. Installation to any ceiling 
is fast and easy, without serious 
interruption to school routine. 
Maintenance is no problem at all, 
for Cushiontone is readily cleaned 
and can be repainted whenever 
necessary without affecting its 
noise-quieting efficiency in the 
slightest. The smooth, ivory-colored 
surface reflects both natural and 
artificial light particularly well. 

LET US SEND You a free copy of 
our new booklet which gives all the 
facts about Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone. Just write a note today to 
Armstrong Cork Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 1246 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Made by the (g@\ makers of 


Armstrong's Linoleu 


m “@ and Asphalt Tile 
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Homework — New Style 


Whether or not a pupil should do 
schoolwork at home has gone through 
several eras of approval and disapproval in 
the past two or three decades. Since the 
arrival of what is termed the modern, pro- 
gressive period in public education, teach- 
ers have caught the idea that children 
should not do school tasks at home but 
school is the place for all study and 
schoolwork. 

The author of this paper insists that it 
is high time to change this outmoded atti- 
tude. The Army and Navy are telling the 
schools in no uncertain terms that most of 
the boys entering the various branches of 
armed forces are poorly grounded in basic 
subjects. The blame is placed definitely at 
the door of the public school. The work 
just hasn’t been done. The process of easy, 
soft education may prove interesting and 
satisfying to the pupil, but in the stew of 
keeping the child contented he hasn’t mas- 
tered anything. It is urgent that the ele- 
mentary and secondary school teaching 
staffs begin working on the theory that 
there are other places for children to learn 
than only within the four walls of a school- 
room. The Army and Navy and war in- 
dustry generally, are showing us the way 
on that. 


Homework in Lower Grades 


It must be agreed that homework in the 
lower grades will take the form of cor- 
related activities rather than that of as- 
signed scholastic tasks. Yet these related 
activities impress upon the pupil that the 
learning process is continuous and _ his 
powers of observation and alertness are 
trained thereby. Pupils in the first four 
grades should be asked to carry out two 
types of homework: 

1. Recreational reading-——to develop 
the reading habit and to widen the field of 
knowledge. The school should furnish the 
properly graded library materials and see 
to it that every pupil does a minimum 
amount of home reading. This reading may 
or may not be related to other subjects. 

2. Related collecting activities — asking 
pupils to look at home for pictures to il- 
lustrate certain phases of study units; to 
collect specimens for an exhibit on items 
being studied; and to gather clippings for 
the bulletin board. This type of homework 
blends most easily into social studies, 
science, and health. 


Old Arguments Against Homework 


Homework should begin to bear down 
upon the pupil in the fifth grade and grad- 
ually increase in kind and amount if we 
expect him to develop any real attitude of 
scholarship later in high school and college. 
Of course the child should continue his in- 


‘Dean, Southern State Normal School, 


S. Dak. 


Springfield, 


W. W. Ludeman, Ph.D.” 


terest in recreational reading started in 
lower grades, but that isn’t enough. He 


must learn how to concentrate in real 
study. 
True, many arguments are hurled 


against the stiffer types of home-study 
work and here are some of them with brief 
refutations: 

1. Parents are unable to help the child, 
hence he gets discouraged. Probable only 
in arithmetic and rarely there if efficient 
development teaching has been done at 
school. 

2. Child has plenty of time to do work 
at school. Some do, most do not if high 
enough standard is required. Pupils have 
been allowed to “just get by” long enough. 
Time now to go all the way in scholarship. 

3. Child learns wrong process at home. 
Parent shows child wrong method and 
pupil becomes confused, hence time is 
wasted. Teacher should have agreement 
with parents that they must not help 
unless they know how school does things. 
Homework is not sent home for parents to 
do it anyway. 

4. Child needs his home time for recrea- 
tion. True, all children need relaxation, 
but few have ever been injured by over- 
study. Most nervous breakdowns usually 
may be traced to bad home conditions or 
physical defects resulting from poor feed- 
ing, etc., and are not due to long study. 
Every child has a period of one or two 
hours after the evening meal, and what 
finer investment than to use it in study. 
Better that than loafing on the street or 
worse. 


Real Values in Home Study 


Home study can be supported on sub- 
stantial grounds. Arguments favoring more 
of this type of schoolwork would most 
surely include the following: 

1. Jt is an outlet for individual differ- 
ences. The slow child finds home study a 
way to keep up. Most pupils have one or 
more weak subjects which can be some- 
what evened up by working at home. 

2. It develops attitudes of scholastic 
alertness. Through homework the child 
gets the impression that learning is a con- 
tinuous process which does not stop at 4 
o'clock to be resumed at 9 o'clock next 
day. The home can be equally as much a 
workshop as the schoolroom. Scientific re- 
search has found that children learn six 
times more at home than in any other one 
social institution. 

3. Home study will aid preparation for 
high school and college. Properly stim- 
ulated homework will tend toward the de- 
velopment of a class of harder working 
pupils who will become better students in 
high school and later in college. Attitudes 
toward thoroughness in scholarship will be 
improved. Young people will acquire a de- 
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sire for perfection, and they most certainly 
do not have that desire now in a large 
majority of cases. The needs of a wartime 
have again told school people in no un- 
certain terms that the call for superior 
scholarship never sounded more clarion 
than now, and the days ahead point more 
clearly in that direction. 


Draw Home and School Together 


4. More home study will draw home 
and school closer together. The child who 
brings some of his schoolwork home will 
draw parental interest to what is going on at 
school. Any improvement in the ties be- 
tween home and school always brings 
sound returns. And furthermore, parents 
have been known to revive a lost love of 
learning and follow through with their 
own children in many school subjects. 

To summarize: There are many other 
arguments which favor home study. The 
thesis here favors a return to more of such 
school activity. In lower grades it should 
take the form of correlated activities, but 
starting in the fifth grade it must take the 
form of more rugged scholastic pursuits. 
The values of homework will far outweigh 
the possible losses. The oustanding needs 
of this day of wartime for real young 
people steeped in sound fundamentals of 
learning demand a tightening up of study 
and concentration all along the line. The 
challenging days of the afterwar period 
will require even greater trained minds — 
now is the time to start the intensified pro- 
gram. Home study will help. 


— ° 


EDUCATION VERSUS INFORMATION 


It seems to many of us that mechanization 
of teaching methods and the excessive use 
of the deductive approach has been the bane 
of American educational institutions from 
the grammar school to college. Have we 
stopped to take stock of our system and 
methods of education and to seriously ques- 
tion their efficiency, or have we all been 
slaves to precedent and gone on teaching 
others by the same methods that we our- 
selves have been taught? Have we not allowed 
mass education to lead to increased mechani- 
zation and increased use of Euclidian meth- 
ods of presentation in the interests of mass 
production? The Euclidian method appeals 
to many because of its conciseness and 
brevity. This appeals to teachers even more, 
I believe, because this has proved to be most 
efficient in preparing students quickly to pass 
an examination 

With most teachers, I fear, education is a 
secondary consideration to that practical end. 
Knowledge quickly and superficially gained 
by this method is as quickly forgotten. There 
is but a minimum of mental training as a 
residual. — Dr. Willis H. Carrier. 
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Opportunities for Adult Education 
During the Current School Year Homer Kempfer’ 


In these sober months adults must learn 
two things: how to win the war and how 
to reconstruct the postwar world. Nearly 
every public school is doing something to 
help adults learn to win the war. Fewer 
have positive programs seriously concerned 
with the world that is to come. Yet, cir- 
cumstances do not permit us to wait for a 
new generation of youth to start creating 
the future. Just as the war will be won by 
people already grown, so the present gen- 
eration of adults will outline the frame- 
work for the next era. If we believe that 
human beings, individually and_ col- 
lectively, have any control of their des- 
tinies, if we believe that we are masters of 
our fate, if we really believe that we can 
build the future that we are fighting for 

we begin to see the challenge of adult 
education. 

Yes, but how can a specific community 
school system help? 


In Winning the War 

With the personnel and materiel re- 
sources favoring the allied nations, ob- 
viously the primary task of winning the 
war is one of training. Techniques of pro- 
duction, of new occupations, and of ad- 
justment to a severely restricted economy 
must be taught to millions. Under the 
financial and supervisory stimulation of 
the Federal Government, local schools in 
the past thirty months have amply dem- 
onstrated that they can make good at 
training large numbers of people in me- 
chanical skills. Local communities of all 
sizes have proved that they can adequately 
serve new needs if the 
available. 

Aside from this most vital vocational 
program, many other training tasks face 
the alert school administrator. The war- 
time changes already here and in prospect 
demand that whole populations learn new 
ways of living. Rapidly mounting restric- 
tions on transportation, housing, food, 
clothing, household equipment, and the 
whole range of consumer goods present the 
need for millions to learn new techniques 
of conservation and substitution. In all 
probability some agency will attempt to 
meet each need as it arises: In so far as 
any public school system defaults and per- 
mits other agencies to do this task, that 
school system will be declining in impor- 
tance as an educational influence. The job 
of. assisting people to make these physical- 
economic adjustments is here to be done. 
Why should educational institutions ab- 
dicate their responsibility? 

It is not surprising then that alert super- 
intendents and school boards are contin- 
uously watching the horizon for changes 


resources are 
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and prospective changes in patterns of 
living. 

This accounts for the utilization of 
home-economic facilities and personnel in 
school and neighborhood classes to teach 
household conservation. 

It accounts for the growing enrollments 
in evening school classes dealing with 
household equipment and furniture repair. 

It accounts for one superintendent in a 
housing-problem area arranging a_ two- 
session conference for boarding- and room- 
ing-house keepers. No textbooks, no as- 
signments, no examination, no credit - 
but who says that a discussion of practice 
and an exchange of information with two 
outside ‘experts’ did not result in 
learning? 

It accounts for another city system using 
selected primary teachers and supervisors 
for training volunteers to care for groups 
of children. With the prospective heavy 
increase of women in war production, more 
and more children are likely to be cared 
for in nursery schools and other custodial 
groups. 


Training and Upgrading New Workers 

Aside from vocational training for war 
production, the doubling of our armed 
forces within the next year will demand 
that millions of women and undrafted men 
make occupational shifts. With necessity 
pushing tradition aside many men workers 
in public transportation, filling stations, 
hotels, and a host of other distributive 
occupations will be replaced. By anticipat- 
ing these shifts the school can set up 
classes for training the personnel going 
into these specific occupations. The need 
for training in new skills, for restoring 
competence, and for upgrading in this 
work is second in importance only to train- 
ing for direct war production. Conferences 
with representatives of the chief emplovers 
in each community ought to provide the 
foundations for the cooperative organiza- 
tion of the most desirable full- and part- 
time courses. 

Related to this is the training and up- 
grading of volunteers for the many services 
performed in conjunction with the protec- 
tive and community services of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. A volunteer typist or 
stenographer who gained commercial skills 
in high school a decade ago can be made 
more efficient by a brush-up course. If in- 
cendiary bomb control protection from gas, 
blacking out, and similar civilian protec- 
tive skills must be taught by specialists 
from noneducative agencies, a tactful offer 
from an educator to assist with visual 
equipment, organization of materials, and 
planning of instructional procedures often 
can insure a materially higher quality of 
instruction. The reading of lectures from 
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manuscripts, reading from notes, and oral 
reading of the textual materials in class 
are too often the extent of the specialist's 
repertory of teaching methods. The public 
schools should be in a position to furnish 


a master teacher who can teach others how 
to teach. 


literacy Removal 


Most schools have not yet fulfilled their 
obligation either to the nation or to indi- 
viduals in preparing draftees for the armed 
services. Six months ago President Roose- 
velt announced that 433,000 men in Class 
I-A had been deferred for illiteracy. Fully 
250,000 of them were physically unfit, In 
the selective-service registration 350,000 
men between ages 21 and 35 signed their 
names only with their marks. 

Not all of this illiteracy is in the 
economically underprivileged sections of 
the country. One state with a very high 
per capita expenditure for public education 
has over a million adults who have not 
passed beyond the fourth-grade level. 
These figures should stimulate every super- 
intendent to find the facts for his com- 
munity, to plan, and to act accordingly. 
While up to 10 per cent of inductees can 
now be illiterate, a situation that requires 
the army to spend 13 precious weeks in 
giving the elementary language training 
required for simple military duty is a ser- 
ious reflection on public education. With 
over ten million adults in the United States 
below the fourth-grade level, the opportu- 
nities for adult education to build func- 
tional literacy for both war and postwar 
benefits are almost limitless. Certainly no 
nation can seriously hope to achieve its 
highest development in an industrial so- 
ciety if it has a significant percentage of 
people who cannot read and write. 

In addition to illiteracy removal, the up- 
grading of prospective inductees in science, 
mathematics, and physical fitness could be 
a worth-while service in many communi- 
ties. Probably no careful studies exist to 
show that boys from communities offering 
these types of preinduction courses are 
better off after induction. Nevertheless, it 
stands to reason that a sound program sys- 
tematically pursued would both give the 
young men a running start toward promo- 
tion and contribute to a more rapidly pre- 
pared fighting force. For day workers three 
or four evening sessions per week of prac- 
tical physics, arithmetic, and useful ge- 
ometry followed by periods of intensive 
physical conditioning should assist ma- 
terially in preparing men for military serv- 
ice. A program of all-round physical hard- 
ening involving varied strenuous activities 
with week-end periods in the outdoors is 
especially desirable for those unused to 
hard physical labor. 
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In Building the New World 


While these more or less apparent train- 
ing activities are in the immediate fore- 
front, those responsible for the operation 
of our public schools should carefully avoid 
any educational myopia that would dim 
the postwar view. Even though winning 
the war is first on our national agenda, it 
cannot be the only consideration if the 
long-range aims of this struggle are to be 
realized. 

In one sense the purposes of war and of 
education are the same — they both are 
designed to change people’s minds. War at- 
tempts to do it by physical force which, 
according to our democratic concept, is 
less likely to be permanently successful 
than the force of education. With the 
dramatic object lessons of the past 25 
years before us, it ought not be difficult to 
realize that another military victory will 
be futile if a peace treaty is constructed in 
some history-making spot and each nation 
turns back to its own internal problems. 
Surely we will not want to sacrifice the 
predicted two or three million young men 
on the battlefields and not take more effec- 
tive steps than last time to insure that it 
shall not happen again. 

Again, what can the schools do? 

Public education in a democracy has a 
most important function in the body 
politic— the responsibility of assisting 
people to understand the changes through 
which they are going in order that col- 
lectively they can formulate intelligent 
policies and evaluate their operation. 
Within the limits of democratic principles, 
educational institutions should assist free 
men to study and to develop solutions to 
problems that arise. Certainly these chang- 
ing times present local, national, and in- 
ternational problems that require our best 
collective thought. 

If the greatest problem facing the post- 
war world is the problem of creating a 
stable and peaceful world order in which 
the interests of the common people are to 
be paramount, then considerable attention 
should be devoted to that very problem 
now. This is especially true since a spot 
settlement is not likely to be as satisfac- 
tory as one evolving from considerable an- 
ticipatory thinking. Whatever exact form 
it may take, if the new world structure is 
to embrace the basic elements of democ- 
racy, it must grow out of and have the 
support of popular understanding. Indeed 
it can be said that the democratic quality 
of the postwar era depends rather directly 
upon the attention the common people 
all over the world give it now — not that 
the common people will actively create any 
finely balanced international mechanisms 
but that they will understand and approve 
the basic principles underlying the evolv- 
ing structure. 

As with building literacy, one school sys- 
tem can do only a minor fraction of the 
total job. Yet, if every school system in 
America accepted the responsibility of pro- 
viding attractive facilities for building 
“postwar literacy” and encouraged adults 
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to participate in a varied program of study 
and thought about the fundamentals of the 
evolving socioeconomic political world, the 
effect would be tremendous. And unless 
America fails to contribute her share 
toward victory, hers should be a most 
potent voice in the years to come. 


Stimulating Healthy Opinion 

Specifically, what program can _ the 
school offer? 

It can conduct and stimulate other 
groups to conduct a variety of forms of 
public discussion — forums, panels, sym- 
posiums, conferences, and institutes. They 
should not be limited Mount Sinai lectures 
to groups of fifty but genuine arrange- 
ments for the meeting of minds in which 
any member of 300 or 3000 can ask ques- 
tions and contribute. Let them deal with 
current issues of popular appeal -—— out of 
the crucible of the present the future will 
develop. Now, when situations and solu- 
tions are “in the making,” is the time for 
the public school to offer its leadership in 
establishing or expanding community dis- 
cussion programs which permit the free 
expression of opinion on issues of both im- 
mediate and postwar importance. A signifi- 
cant percentage of the hundreds of cur- 
rently operating community forums have 
grown from school-initiated seed. Let it be 
clearly understood that the school is not 
attempting to propagate any particular 
solution but that it is providing a demo- 
cratic way for those who will assist in the 
solution to become better informed. 

Similarly, smaller discussion groups of 
all types can be stimulated. Radio discus- 
sion groups, current affair groups, Junto 
clubs, discussion programs of luncheon 
clubs, civic and patriotic societies, women’s 
clubs, church groups, and innumerable 
other organizations can all do their share 
in spreading information, stimulating 
thinking, and in laying the groundwork for 
our citizenry to think straight on proposals 
both before and after the armistice. 

For many groups that are already oper- 
ating, the school may need to offer only its 
services of source information, library 
facilities, and trained personnel. In neigh- 
borhoods or population areas inadequately 
served by existing groups, the school in co- 
operation with social service agencies and 
neighborhood leaders can very properly ar- 
range small trial discussion groups where 
both neighborhood leaders and group mem- 
bers gain experience in democratic proc- 
esses. In one community in southern New 
York a dozen volunteer discussion leaders 
meet weekly with a teacher-counselor to 
exchange experience and to improve their 
technique before going back to lead their 
foreign-born groups in discussions of 
rationing, nutrition, first aid, home nurs- 
ing, wise purchasing, and other war-em- 
phasized problems. 

To extend opportunities for participa- 
tion and more thorough consideration of 
live problems, a Long Island school-spon- 
sored monthly forum group breaks up into 
ten discussion groups with lay leaders for 
two weekly sessions. At the first follow-up 
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the issue is further broken down into its 
component parts and additional study is 
suggested for those interested. At the sec- 
ond meeting each group finishes its discus- 
sion and formulates its conclusions. 
Usually in the fourth week the leaders and 
interested members assemble to plan or 
recommend a line of action. With some 
community changes already being brought 
about, they feel that their activities are 
not “just talk.” To those who would laugh 
at their opinions on international issues as 
being worth only a drop in the bucket, 
they would reply that they are that drop 
in the bucket —that in a democracy the 
quality of the immediate future depends 
directly upon the informed intelligence of 
all drops in the bucket. The school in this 
case merely provides the physical facilities 
and the administrative framework within 
which public discussion proceeds. 

While this need of looking at the post- 
war period may not impress itself upon us 
as dramatically as the immediate need for 
readjustment to war conditions, it is no 
less vital. By the time the last shot has 
been fired, we shall have shared with all 
freedom loving peoples of the earth our 
wealth, our energy, our hopes. What con- 
structive contribution will America make 
after the carnage is over? What will our 
representatives take to the conference 
tables? They will take what our people 
want them to take. What the people want 
as the outcome of the greatest struggle in 
history cannot be discussed too early. For 
the reconstruction period the school has a 
responsibility of the highest order. As 
public education arises to its responsibility, 
it will be contributing both to current 
morale and to larger postarmistice victory. 





—___—-.@ -_ 


FORT MADISON SCHOOLS TO MEET THE 
WAR EFFORT 


The public schools of Fort Madison, Iowa, have 
effected changes to meet the war effort. Greater 
emphasis has been placed on vocational educa 
tion and the pbysical education department has 
been revamped and improved to include follow- 
up work and correction of physical defects. The 
school is conducting a health program which is 
sponsored by the child health fund. 

New classes in welding, machine-shop work, 
auto mechanics, and blueprint reading are being 
conducted five days a week, from 6 to 12 p.m., 
in the adult education section. The high school 
is offering new courses in electronics, aeronautics, 
and mathematics. 





MONTICELLO SCHOOLS MAKE PROGRESS 


The public schools in Monticello, Iowa, are 
making progress in the direction of new and 
improved courses of study. A one-semester course 
in world geography is being offered in the high 
school this year for boys in the senior class. It 
is an intensive course, designed to offer instruc- 
tion in physical and place geography. All senior 
high school boys are encouraged to take the 
physics course to meet the requirements of the 
armed forces. The mathematics course is being 
stressed and all classes have capacity enrollments 

All boys in the high school are required to 
take three hours of intensive physical education 
per week, with one hour of first-aid lessons 
taught by a local instructor. The girls take two 
hours of physical education in addition to one 
hour of first-aid work. 
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American folk plays provide socially as well as culturally valuable playmakers’ enterprises. 
ys p y y play p 


Playmakers Who Do Make Plays 


“We shouldn't wait around for some 
professional artist to create art for us and 
sell it to us at a price. Like air, creative 
art is too valuable to be sold at a price 
It should be as free as the air we breathe. 

“When we have observed the life about 
us and have captured a moving phase of it, 
and have put that phase down for other 
people to see and feel, and think about, 
then we have literally made something out 
of nothing. We are creators.” 

Quoted from the Preface to Would-Be 
Playmakers in the First Annual Play- 
makers Yearbook issued by the students 
of Bangor High School under the direction 
of Warren S. Smith, these paragraphs re- 
veal the philosophy underlying our experi- 
ment in dramatics. 

In September, 1940, full of enthusiasm 
for dramatic writing, Mr. Smith returned 
to Bangor High School from Professor 
Koch’s class in playwriting conducted by 
the University of Alberta as an extension 
class at Banff. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced that everyone had a story to tell. 
Furthermore he felt certain that a large 
number of people (larger than one would 
ordinarily think) were capable of telling 
that story. 

A number of dramatic clubs had been 
functioning in the high school during the 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Bangor, Pa 


Harry O. Eisenberg’ 


previous years. Each had been staging a 
number of creditable performances each 
year. The plays, however, were purchased 
from dramatic publishing houses. While 
these plays served their purpose in supply- 
ing vehicles for dramatic expression, they 
failed to satisfy because their background 
was so remote from that in which the 
young actors ordinarily engaged or so exag- 
gerated as to provide merely a means of 
eliciting laughter from the audience. 

Feeling there was so much drama around 
us which we failed to appreciate, the idea 
of student-written and produced original 
plays to catch these dramatic moments 
was introduced. The idea developed and 
spread with unexpected rapidity. These 
young people did have dramatic events in 
their lives which they were not only cap- 
able of appreciating but also able to in- 
terpret with surprising clarity. 

Beginning in September in the entirely 
undeveloped field of student playmaking, 
the work did develop so well that by May 
12 one-act plays had been written and re- 
written so that they were either in produc- 
tion or ready for production. In fact, nine 
of these actually had been presented for 
more than thirty performances. Sometimes 
the stage was a banquet hall, at others a 
church basement, and at others a hastily 
improvised stage. This, however, didn’t 
matter to the young performers. They had 


a story to tell so handicaps couldn’t be 
allowed to interfere. Costumes didn’t prove 
any barrier, especially since the themes 
were within the range of their authors’ ex- 
perience. Usually it was easy to arrange 
for the basic costumes and scenery. Because 
of these factors it was possible to carry this 
experiment in student playmaking and pro- 
duction not only into our own community 
but also into neighboring communities. 

Eager to produce their plays, the play- 
makers respond to the request of any com- 
munity group or to the appeal of any or- 
ganization. Only one requirement is stip- 
ulated before agreeing to produce from 
one to five or more plays for an organiza- 
tion, namely: there shall absolutely be no 
charge. Since the plays are presented free 
to the organizations the playmakers group 
did not want to be exploited by permitting 
a charge for their performances or be 
ruined by changing their creative function 
to meet the requirements of paying 
customers. 

From an actual production standpoint 
the first year was a decided success. We are 
now in the second year of our experiment. 
We are attempting to expand the program 
so that it will include many additional 
phases. This course has been added to the 
electives in Bangor’s curriculum. In choos- 
ing this course the pupil is requested to 
indicate his preference for: 
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A student managed group of players. 


a) Writing 

6) Acting 

c) Directing 

d) Stagecraft 

e) Lighting 

f) Costumes and property 

g) Make-up 

Through these choices the work can be 

adapted to accommodate a wide variety of 
individual differences in the same course. 
Not all pupils are expected to participate 
in-all divisions of the work, although they 
are encouraged to get as wide a range of 
participation as possible. 


The writing of plays requires the creative 
ability to catch some fundamental emotion 
and fix it in a setting so that others may 
feel and comprehend its significance. Vo- 
cabulary, keenness of observation, and 
basic language ability grow rapidly in the 
functional situation. In acting there is the 
opportunity for the individual who can 
best convey the feelings the author in- 
tended to the audience. Directing enables 
the student to profit by his ability at in- 
terpretation and projection of characters. 
The boys and girls who prefer stagecraft 
may learn the construction of scenery, the 


Bentwood School Board 


We’ve been pretty proud of our schools 
here. Of course, a lot of people here in 
town don’t know much about school except 
that the basketball team went to the state 
tournament two years running and that 
the band plays mighty well at games of 
one kind and another. And I’m not one 
to say that I’m personally proud of the 
Bentwood public schools just because I 
have been president of the school board 
for the past six or seven years. We’ve had 
some fine work done at the schools and 
it’s the kind of work that really means 
something. Of course, most people around 
here know about the public exhibits. Our 
high school glee club has broadcast twice 
over the NBC network, and the band 
played at the state fair last summer. But I 
mean the everyday, routine, honest work 


of the schools. Since we hired our new su- 
perintendent two years ago, things have 
been humming. He got the teachers to help 
in planning new courses and selecting text- 
books and organizing clubs and a lot of 
other things. Lots of teachers from other 
towns come over here to visit school, and 
they have a lot to say about the “demo- 
cratic” way the schools are run. If we've 
got a little old-fashioned American democ- 
racy working, we can afford to be a bit 
chesty about Bentwood education. 

But at the last board meeting, some of 
us old board members got some of the 
chestiness taken out of us. We had held 
the meeting over at Doc Brown’s house 
so he could be reached if anyone wanted 
to call him. Matt Tauber and Win Ander- 
son were there for their first meeting, hav- 
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ways of obtaining realistic settings and 
effects, the value of paint, and the use of 
odds and ends of materials. Carpentry, 
sewing, painting, mathematics, and science 
all enter into this portion of the course. 
The students who specialize in lighting re- 
quire a knowledge of physics, the properties 
of light, the effect of color combinations, 
and the use of mechanical devices to 
achieve illusions. Those who take this 
phase of the work spend their time in the 
physics laboratory and on the stage solv- 
ing the problems involved in an actual 
functioning stagecraft situation. The 
amount of science that the students ac- 
cumulate on a functional basis from this 
work is surprising. Work in regard to the 
physical properties of light on various sur- 
faces in various combinations and inten- 
sities is particularly stressed. The student 
must also give some attention to electric 
power control and circuit diagrams. In 
make-up the work includes everything 
from the mere custodial care of the sup- 
plies through the make-up of straight and 
character players to the actual preparation 
of basic make-up in the laboratory under 
scientific direction. Costuming calls for real 
research into the correct costumes for the 
period down to the last ruffle and button 
as well as a knowledge of the home fur- 
nishings in keeping with these clothes. In 
order to do the costume work properly the 
students need to accumulate files and all 
sorts of references. 

In other words, these young people are 
producing dramatic incidents from their 
own experience. The plays are interesting, 
stimulating, and, above all, educational 
both to the students and to their numerous 
audiences. Through this work we have 
pushed out the walls of our classroom. Yet 
at the same time we have developed a mas- 
tery in one or more fields of dramatics for 
each of the students in the course. 


Gets a New Member Judson Parsons 


ing just been elected. Win had been on the 
board four years ago and so he knew the 
ropes pretty well, but Matt was new. Of 
course, he wasn’t a stranger except to the 
job of being a board member. He has sold 
real estate from his little office down at 
Main and Willard Streets since before | 
came to Bentwood, and I’ve lived here 12 
years. 

Well, after we had most of the business 
out of the way and Matt was sitting there 
all the time just taking things in without 
saying much, all of a sudden he says, “You 
know, boys, I’m new in this school-board 
business and there’s a lot I don’t under- 
stand. Everyone else here has had some 
experience on the board and maybe I’m 
the only one who sees things this way. But 
when I was put up for board member I 
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said that if I was elected I would do my 
best to fill the position. We have some 
fine school buildings here, and, as far as 
I know, some very capable people on the 
school staffs. You all know me well enough 
to know that I like to say things right out 
and so here goes — it seems to me that one 
weak spot in our school system is the school 
board!”’ 


Importance of Board Membership 


You could have dropped a bomb with 
less effect. I was a little angry myself, but 
I could see that McBride — John T. Mc- 
Bride, a big, burly railroad man with steam 
pressure like the boiler of one of his loco- 
motives — was about ready to blow off. So 
I put my oar in to keep the meeting 
going. 

“T guess you’ve got us all buffaloed, 
Matt. But if we’ve not been up to snuff in 
running our board meetings, we had better 
be told about it.” 

Matt is the kind of fellow who likes a 
big discussion and I think he was enjoying 
himself. He meant no offense although he 
was running a big chance of arousing 
someone to a point beyond politeness. 
There was a lot of truth in what he said 
and we admitted that after he had finished. 

“T like to think that being a board mem- 
ber is important. This town isn’t awfully 
big. The population is about 2300 or 2400. 
But the school district is the town’s big- 
gest business. It spends more money in 
routine expenditures, salaries, repairs and 
replacements, and the like than any other 
business in town. In fact, the business of 
the schools so far outstrips other businesses 
in town that there isn’t any comparison. 
Being a director of the school district here 
seems to me to be awfully important. 

“But that isn’t all. I looked up some 
figures the other night. I found out that 
55 per cent, more than half, of the schools 
in the United States are in communities of 
less than 2500 people. That makes this 
school district as important, or more im- 
portant, than the usual school district in 
the country if we consider size alone. We 
don’t have to figure that because the town 
is a small one that we rate lower than other 
school districts. 

“You may say what you will about that, 
but consider this—-what we do here in 
board meeting and what we consider to 
be the significance of our job affects every 
child who goes to Bentwood schools and 
affects the work of every teacher in town, 
and that makes it mighty important that 
the board operate to the point of highest 
efficiency and genuine interest in the job.” 

He stopped but no one moved to inter- 
rupt him so he continued, “I know all of 
you well enough to know that you put the 
best interests of the schools above every- 
thing else. If I didn’t believe that I 
wouldn’t have consented to run for board 
member in the election. I am only one of 
seven members, and if you disagree with 
me that is your privilege and you have 
only to indicate your disagreement. But | 
assure you that during my term as board 
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member, I shall not hesitate to express my 
mind freely at all times. I shall respect 
your opinion but I will not hesitate to 
disagree openly if need be.” 

Keith Denny, our superintendent, who 
had been taking all this in without saying 
anything up to now, broke in quietly, “One 
of the safeguards of democracy is the privi- 
lege of minorities to express disagreement 
with the majority, even though all persons 
are bound by the will of the majority. It is 
my opinion that the best board action will 
be had when disagreements are expressed 
openly and are threshed out in frank dis- 
cussion. At present, I don’t believe you'll 
find any disagreement with anything you’ve 
said.” 


Where to Hold Meetings 


‘Maybe I had better be more specific,”’ 
said Matt. “I have wondered why meetings 
of the board aren’t held in one of the school 
buildings. Doesn’t it seem that the dignity 
of the school board demands a meeting 
place in keeping with school affairs? Then, 
too, during the meeting tonight we post- 
poned action on two matters because the 
necessary records were at the high school 
office or at Don Kimball’s house. You 
can’t expect the superintendent or the sec- 
retary to carry everything with them to 
Doc’s house or McBride’s house or to 
wherever the meeting is held! If we met 
at the school, records necessary for board 
business could be available without diffi- 
culty. Also, if we met at school, any per- 
sons wishing to address the board on busi- 
ness matters could be properly received.” 

Don Kimball who is secretary of the board 
had been nodding his head vigorously. 
“T’ll agree with all of that,” he said. “I’ve 
never been able to understand why we 
gadded about from house to house like a 
lot of women at tea parties when we had 
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three good school buildings in which to 
meet!”’ 

“It’s just an old habit, I guess. I didn’t 
want to say anything because I thought 
everyone else preferred meeting at mem- 
bers’ houses,” Tom Ellis remarked. 

It seemed that everybody was in agree- 
ment that meetings ought to be held in the 
high school. Mr. Denny said that the room 
just off the school office was large enough 
and could be used. I appointed a commit- 
tee on arrangements. The committee was 
to investigate the suitability of the room 
for a school-board office. Denny assured 
us that the school had enough chairs and 
a long table so that no expenditures would 
be involved. 

“T’ve said a lot this evening — maybe 
too much.” Matt began again. “But in case 
of legal action, the only voice of the school 
board is the recorded motions, seconds, 
and votes in the secretary’s minute book. 
If that legal distinction should never affect 
us here, we should still be well advised, I 
think, to have enough formality in our 
meetings to insure that every action have 
a motion, a second, and the exact vote 
recorded. Isn’t that right?” 

I was glad that he brought that up. I 
had been trying to get the others to state 
motions in exact terms so that board 
actions would be recorded correctly. But 
I had been having difficulty getting any- 
one except Don Kimball to take the matter 
seriously. 

“That’s exactly right,” said Don. “I 
found a book not long ago which tells all 
about the duties of the secretary of a 
school board. Since we are going to move 
into a board of education office next meet- 
ing, I’m going to move myself into a new 
secretarial system. But to make it work, I'll 
have to have exact motions, seconds, and 
votes to record and not just conversation!” 





The March of American Literature 
One of three panels of the magnificent mural painting in the library of the 
Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut. 
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Doc Brown laughed, but said that he 
thought that that was good business. The 
others agreed. 

“Speaking of books,” said Win Ander- 

. son, “I’d like to read a good book about 
what a board member ought to do. Matt 
has said a lot of things which are true 
enough and I’d like to read up. Do you 
know any good books, Mr. Denny?”’ 

Keith replied slowly. ‘There are a few 
books which you might like to read, and 
if you'll drop in at the office, I'll suggest 
some chapters in other books. The best 
book of general information is John C. 
Almack’s The School Board Member. For 
the conduct of business affairs, The Busi- 
ness Administration of a School System by 
Reeder is good. An excellent book that is 
also timely is Practical School Economies, 
by Henry H. Linn. For an understanding 
ef the problems of operating and main- 
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taining the school plant an excellent book 
is The Custodian at Work, by Nelson E. 
Viles. There aren’t many books which are 
addressed to school-board members. I 
think that is very unfortunate.” 

We ran away past our usual adjourn- 
ment time, discussing all kinds of ques- 
tions. After Matt Tauber had _ started 
things off, it appeared that everyone had 
a question to ask or a suggestion to make. 
A lot of ideas came to light and I think 
all of us figured that we could improve our 
future meetings by getting out of old ruts. 
Finally, it got so late that I suggested 
that we break up the discussion and go 
home. Somebody suggested that we ought 
to spend some time each meeting in dis- 
cussing questions that the members might 
bring up. So before adjourning, we had 
Don write down some of the questions we 
would discuss at our next meeting. I re- 
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member he listed “Should board members 
visit schools?” ‘Ought we to have some per- 
manent committees or just temporary 
ones?” “Is a unanimous vote always a 
good thing?” “Who should purchase school 
supplies —a school board committee or 
the superintendent?” ‘“‘What is the super- 
intendent’s duty at board meetings?” and 
other questions. 

Matt Tauber had been hard on us. He 
certainly had a lot of nerve to slap us 
around like that. When he said that the 
school board was the weak spot of the 
school system, he made the rest of us 
plenty angry. But I guess we had it com- 
ing. We hadn’t been doing so badly but 
we could have done better. Keith Denny 
said once, ‘You can’t have a good school 
without a good school board.” Well maybe 
a better school board will make a better 
school system! 


Kansas City Schools Put Nutritional 
on an Educational Basis 


Program 


A new director of food service was re- 
cently appointed by the board of directors 
of the Kansas City, Mo., school district, as 
the first step in placing the nutritional pro- 
gram of the public schools on an educa- 
tional basis. 

Recognizing that school food service is 
now generally accepted as an integral part 
of a successful and fully functioning school 
program, the board of directors requested 
that a survey of all school food services of 
the school district be made during the 
1941-42 school year. Mrs. Bessie Brooks 
West, director of the Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., was requested to make the 
study. 

The objectives of the survey were ac- 
cepted as being: first, to ascertain the pres- 
ent status of the food services of the school 
district as to type, adequacy, and nutritive 
value of menus served; methods of serv- 
ice; methods of purchasing; working hours 
and wages paid employees; and efficiency 
of organization and management in the sev- 
eral groups of services. Second, to make 
recommendations for the effective func- 
tioning of these food services in the future. 

Presentation of the complete plans for 
the study was made at a dinner meeting 
held in the cafeteria of the Manual High 
and Vocational School and attended by the 
superintendent of schools, the assistant su- 
perintendents, the principals of all schools 
in which some type of food service was 
offered, and the managers of all food serv- 
ices. 

Since factual data from each of the 
schools were regarded as essential, two 
methods for obtaining the desired informa- 
tion were used: first, questionnaires were 
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sent to all school principals; and second, 
personal visits followed by interviews were 
made. 

The questionnaire sent out sought to 
obtain data on the number of children and 
faculty served, the relation of the number 
to the total enrollment, the type of food 
service, typical menus, the methods of pur- 
chasing, the average amount of the daily 
food check, and the plans for organization 
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and management. The available equipment 
for both kitchen and serving units was 
checked for adequacy and condition. 
Because Kansas City did not have a 
single type of food service but eight dif- 
ferent ones, it was necessary to divide both 
parts of the study into the eight classes; 
namely, the cooperative cafeterias consist- 
ing of those in the high schools, junior 
high schools, and teachers’ college; the ele 





The character of the desserts offered in the Kansas City schools is being 
radically changed in the direction of improved dietary habits. 
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schools with established cafe- 
terias; the elementary schools with estab- 
lished cafeterias and Works Progress 
Administration food services only; the ele- 
mentary schools with established cafeterias 
and open air food services only; the ele- 
mentary schools with supplementary feed- 
ing only; and the elementary schools in 
which the food service was supervised by 
the home-economics teacher and the food 
prepared by the home-economics classes. 

Some of the more important findings 
from the questionnaire included: first, no 
person with special training in nutrition or 
institutional management was employed 
for the past school year in any capacity in 
the food services. Second, the responsibility 
for the financial success or failure of the 
lunchroom rested with the principals, ex- 
cept in the case of the cooperative group. 
Third, many schools had not considered 
lunchroom possibilities, even though the 
need for them was apparent. Fourth, almost 
without exception, candy and_ bottled 
drinks other than milk were served, and 
in nearly every case more bottled synthetic 
drinks were sold than bottles of milk. Par- 
ticularly commendable was the business 
organization and management of the co- 
operative group of cafeterias. 

Mrs. West’s recommendations were for 
the centralization of all food services; the 
appointment of a chief dietitian to be di- 
rector of all food services; the inaugura- 
tion of adult classes for cook managers 
with the provision that only those having 
such training, or its equivalent, should be 
placed in charge of cafeterias; that an 
investigation of the possibilities of voca- 
tional training in the institutional field for 
high school girls be made and that com- 
mittees be established, these committees to 
include a city school advisory council, and 
individual school committees. 

The discontinuance of some practices 
were urged by the study. These included 
the selling of synthetic fruit and soft 
drinks; the selling of so much candy; and 
the short noon period, which did not allow 
sufficient time for the selection of lunches, 
the washing of the hands, and the building 
of desirable health routines. The establish- 
ment of a test kitchen for all food services, 
in order to develop new cookery recipes 
and newer methods of cookery; to test old 
favorite recipes; to make available in a 
usable form all resulting information; to 
test quality of raw food materials; and to 
check costs and size of portions, was 
strongly recommended. It was suggested 
such a kitchen could be established in one 
of the large cafeteria kitchens. 

Upon presentation of the study to the 
board of directors and after a careful anal- 
ysis of the findings, the board acted with 
characteristic promptness where the wel- 
fare of the children of Kansas City was 
concerned and appointed at the September 
meeting Miss Eva J. Hurley as director of 
food service. Miss Hurley has been a 
teacher of home economics in the Kansas 
City, Mo., schools for several years. 

In discussing her plans Miss Hurley said, 
“We want to build up an educational nu- 
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The cafeterias in the Kansas City schools have a genuine educational 
function in addition to being happy recreational centers. 


trition program that will be beneficial to 
the boys and girls who are served in our 
cafeterias daily. Nourishing, well-balanced 
meals must be served. Our aim is one of 
feeding, not only for the present good of 
the boys and girls but also for their future 
development.” 

One of the goals is a well-balanced plate 
lunch at a reasonable price. Many times 
in this way children learn to like foods 
which otherwise they would never select, 
and the eating of proper foods in palatable 
combinations develops good nutritional 
habits. 

Another phase to be stressed is the serv- 
ing of lunches which are nutritionally ade- 
quate and the working toward an educa- 
tional program that will develop proper 
food selection. This, of course, will have 
to be done with the aid of the principals 
and classroom teachers. Especially with the 
elementary children the display of posters, 
charts, and pictures will help in accomplish- 
ing this goal. Every cafeteria will be an 
integral part of the entire school system, 
it is hoped. 

A centralized purchasing system so that 
all schools will have the advantage of buy- 
ing staple foods at the best possible price 
is another phase of the plans. Meats and 
perishables must, of course, be purchased 
daily. 

Cooperation with the government feed- 
ing program, so that all children unable 
to pay may have a hot lunch at noon, is 
already partly in operation. 

The managers of all cafeterias will work 
with the director to standardize recipes 
and menus. It is planned to build a variety 
of menus so that the same menu will not 
be served every day nor the same day of 
every week. In the not too distant future 
a test kitchen will be established. All em- 
ployees are to have a physical examination 
so that no food handler will spread disease. 
As the cafeterias are to be self-supporting, 
each manager will keep accurate reports in 


regard to income and expenditures. The 
cafeterias, however, are not to be money- 
making institutions, and any surplus will 
be returned to the boys and girls in added 
food values. 

The new director sums up the things to 
be accomplished by the new food service 
as follows: to serve nourishing food as 
economically as possible; to serve well- 
balanced lunches with a variety of daily 
menus; prepare food so it will be ap- 
petizing and attractive in appearance; to 
have employees who are neat, healthy, and 
interested in their positions; to stress the 
nutritional problem in regard to better 
health habits; to work with the principals 
and classroom teachers to emphasize nutri- 
tion; to have a test kitchen where menus 
and recipes may be standardized; and to 
have a centralized purchasing system. 

The board of directors of the Kansas 
City, Mo., schools realize that an adequate 
nutritional program for the Kansas City 
school children is a necessary war measure 
and a real contribution to the national war 
effort. 

eS Rees 
LA GRANGE SCHOOLS ADJUST TO WARTIME 
CONDITIONS 

The public schools of La Grange, Ill, are of- 
fering courses in nutrition and home nursing for 
all girls in the junior high schools in District 
No. 102. These courses, conducted by home- 
economics teachers, have been made part of the 
regular course. Provision has been made for giv- 
ing high school boys instruction in camp cookery, 
and girls instruction in household mechanics. 

The mathematics teachers have planned a series 
of conferences for the purpose of discussing ob- 
jectives, activities, and content of mathematics 
courses in the higher elementary grades. 

The physical education teachers, the home- 
room instructors, the nurse, and the school den- 
tist have united in preparing a co-ordinated 
physical and health education program. Local 
civic groups and parent-teacher associations have 
assisted in the working out of the plan. 

Other departments which have received the at- 
tention of staff members are the social studies 
program, the development of a student defense 
committee, and a study of operating costs for 
the purpose of making further reductions. 
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A Home-School Co-ordinator 
Charles L. Worth’ 


In most large cities and in some small 
communities the strong-armed attendance 
officer is gradually being supplanted by the 
trained case worker in pupil behavior. In 
the city of Lambertville, N. J., this transi- 
tion has taken place. 

In some instances the title of the person 
charged with the responsibility of helping 
children to adjust themselves to the school 
has remained the same; i.e., truant officer; 
but the aims, philosophy, and techniques 
have assumed a far more _ intelligent 
aspect. 

It has been felt that the term truant 
officer is unsavory. The title, attendance 
officer, is frequently used, but its general 
connotation is not an asset nor does it 
describe the important function of the 
worker. Therefore, it was decided in Lam- 
bertville to supplant the old term with a 
new one, namely “home-school co-ordina- 
tor.” 

More recently school people have en- 
deavored to think of the pupil, not in terms 
of attendance alone, but in terms of the 
whole child and his many-sided needs. The 
person selected to handle certain types of 
behavior problems is a successful commu- 
nity nurse who understands the techniques 
of social case work, namely, studying, diag- 
nosing, and treating the behavior and per- 
sonality problems of individuals. She 
applies principles of mental hygiene and 
case work to the problems of school chil- 
dren. 


An Important Duty 


The home-school co-ordinator’s duty is 
to treat each case individually. She visits 
the home to see under what conditions the 
child is living and what stresses and strains 
he may be meeting. She also visits the 
home to win the cooperation of the parent, 
or to explain to the child and the parent 
some of the rules and regulations of the 
school which they may not understand. 
She utilizes as many social and clinical 
agencies as possible to assist the young 
person in solving his problems. 

Unfortunately, little progress has been 
made in developing the visiting-teacher 
idea in small cities and rural communities. 
According to George S. Stevenson, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the service of child 
guidance clinics is offered in communities 
with more than 150,000 population, where- 
as the smaller communities, which com- 
prise 75 per cent of the population of the 
United States, receive only 20 per cent of 
the total service.? Furthermore, this 20 per 
cent of child guidance service has been 
conducted, for the most part, in a some- 
what disorganized fashion. 

In the smaller communities it is often 





‘Supervising Principal, Department of Public Education, 
Lambertville, N. J. 

2 Clinical Organisation for Child Guidance in the 
Schools, Bulletin 15, U. S. Office of Education. 


felt that the district cannot afford to en- 
gage the personnel specifically trained for 
the task. A desirable middle course has 
been taken in Lambertville by delegating 
the school and community nurse to act in 
the capacity of what is called home-school 
co-ordinator. Since she is known through- 
out the community as a nurse, her ap- 
proach in practically all cases can be based 
on the school’s interest in the health of the 
child. 

Much of her work is concerned with 
truancy, which carries with it many im- 
plications. Truancy is often a manifesta- 
tion of personality difficulties, many times 
generated by the school itself, often by nu- 
merous home and community conditions. 
It is found, too, that truancy is often 
caused by a feeling of inadequacy which 
leads the child to desire to disassociate 
himself from the school and to run away 
from what is distasteful. 


The Co-ordinator’s Job 


Perhaps the’ school’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the minimizing of truancy would 
be the setting forth of a significant pro- 
gram of studies, and so far as possible, 
endeavoring to select for these important 
areas of learning taught by well-adjusted 
teachers who are concerned with the mental 
and moral health of boys and girls. Since 
this is not always the case, it becomes the 
duty of the home-school co-ordinator to 
bring about adjustment in personalities 
which have been thrown out of adjustment 
by the home, the school, or the community. 

James L. Hymes, Jr., says in this con- 
nection: “If a school is conducted in a 
way which meets the needs and interests 
of its students, youngsters who are still 
truant may certainly be presumed to have 
psychological problems requiring sympa- 
thetic care. Their truancy in this situation 
is generally considered a sign of malad- 
justment which can be handled only 
through thoughtful guidance and not 
through discipline in the usual meaning of 
the term.” 

It would appear that the persons en- 
trusted with this important task, and the 
schools, themselves, should adopt and use 
a set of fundamental principles or a philos- 
ophy concerning the problem. The visiting 
teacher, nurse, truant officer, attendance 
officer, home-school co-ordinator, guidance 
committee, or teacher, individually or in 
combination, could advantageously adopt 
this philosophy developed by the Child 
Guidance Bureau of San Diego, Calif., 
schools:* (1) that the pupil has ability to 
adjust, providing the proper situations can 
be arranged; (2) that the school has re- 
sponsibility for assisting in planning a suit- 
able situation for the adjustment; (3) that 
the parent is interested in the adjustment 
of the pupil, but may need the assistance 
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which the school can offer; (4) that the 
community is interested in the adjustment 
of the pupil and has facilities which may 
be utilized; (5) that the school and com- 
munity are interested in offering opportun- 
ities to young people, and that simply turn- 
ing a pupil over to a community agency is, 
in itself, not usually a solution to his prob- 
lem; (6) that the school accepts its re- 
sponsibility for leadership in adjusting 
young people to their respective places in 
the community. 


Other Agencies 


The adoption and utilization of such a 
philosophy has tended to build within the 
home-school co-ordinator a larger appre- 
ciation of the possibilities for guiding young 
personalities. 

There are, of course, many elaborate, 
well-planned, nicely co-ordinated bureaus, 
departments, and agencies to help young 
people with their behavior problems. It 
seems, too, that at the present time these 
are very necessary. The workers in the field 
aim at prevention, but largely their efforts 
are centered on personalities which have 
become maladjusted. And so many of these 
maladjustments develop from lack of hu- 
man understanding and recognition of the 
truth that boys and girls are genuine indi- 
viduals with pressures being exerted on 
them from within and without. 

Since it is true that many personality 
maladjustments leading to truancy or de- 
linquency are initiated in the school, we 
find it well to make use of an adjustment 
service which specifically and definitely 
necessitates the participation of the class- 
room teacher. 

Through such participation in a planned 
procedure teachers receive the most valu- 
able kind of in-service training. Far too 
often when a behavior problem is turned 
over to a specially trained person, the 
teacher loses interest in it, and, what is 
more important, loses the opportunity for 
learning the technique of dealing with such 
problems and the possible cause of such 
behavior. 

The teacher who refers a case to a home- 
school co-ordinator participates actively in 
treating the same, instead of feeling that 
her responsibility terminates when the child 
is turned over to a “specialist” to be re- 
turned more or less “cured.” 

The home-school co-ordinator is accepted 
as an integral part of the faculty. She at- 
tends faculty meetings and is encouraged 
to take extension courses with the teachers. 
She is invited to participate in faculty 
functions. In addition she is expected to 
assume the professional obligations of a 
teacher. 

The home-school co-ordinator in Lam- 
bertville, because of her particular func- 
tion, is an important factor in establishing 
good public and school relations by spread- 
ing a proper interpretation of the school’s 
activities. By her frequent visits to the 
homes in the community she has become 
an invaluable aid in what is often over- 
looked, the interpretation of the home to 
the school. 
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Pan-Americanism Challenges the Teacher 
William Wachs, M.S." 


Early in 1942 our State Department ex- 
erted tremendous pressure to induce the 
other twenty American republics to break 
off diplomatic relations with the Axis. Our 
leaders knew that we could not hope suc- 
cessfully to prosecute a war of such enor- 
mous proportions without the whole- 
hearted cooperation of our geographic and 
economic neighbors. They were also aware 
that Latin America could prove to be a 
dangerous threat to us if our enemies suc- 
ceeded in winning it over to their side. 

Thus, in our moment of greatest crisis, 
we turned at once toward the south to seek 
vital support. 

Our sister republics did not immediately 
rush to our aid. Argentina and Chile in 
particular proved unwilling to take a defi- 
nite stand with us and against the Axis. 
Not all of the twenty Latin American re- 
publics were willing to make common 
cause with us by declaring war against 
our attackers. 

Why didn’t every Latin-American re- 
public consider the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbor its own loss? Why didn’t Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, bring forth a declaration of 
war against the Axis from every congress 
on the American hemisphere? Hadn’t we 
signed all kinds of pacts and covenants 
with our sister republics for mutual aid 
and assistance? Hadn’t we professed, by 
word and deed, our deep feeling of friend- 
ship for them? Hadn’t we assured them 
time and again that we considered our- 
selves a member of their family? Then 
why didn’t they line up with us when 
we needed them most? 

Let’s see whether we can find the an- 
swers to these perturbing questions in the 
story of the growth of inter-American 
relationships. 

When, shortly after he had been instru- 
mental in driving Spain from American 
soil, Simon Bolivar sought to create a 
great hemispheric confederation, he was 
met by a lukewarm reception on the part 
of the United States. Neither the people 
of our country, nor the leaders they had 
produced, had been educated to the im- 
portance of winning at an early date the 
cooperation, friendship, and help of the 
newly formed republics. When President 
Monroe issued his famous doctrine, he did 
not foresee that the Latin Americans 
would ultimately resent its unilateral 
nature. The civilization of which he was a 
product hadn’t learned that the party to 
be protected should be permitted to voice 
his feelings as to how he wished to be 
protected. When our leaders received invi- 
tations to early Pan-American conferences, 
they were not particularly enthusiastic. 
Their training hadn’t demonstrated that 
our nation should join forces with others 
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which had evolved in pursuance of the 
same democratic ideal. 


Good Reasons for Resentment 

Even when we finally initiated our 
formal Pan-Americanism and held confer- 
ences with our sister republics, the attitude 
of our leaders and of our people militated 
against the success of inter-Americanism. 
We were arrogant. We deemed ours a 
superior race, a superior culture, a super- 
ior nation. We permitted our great finan- 
ciers and industrialists to exploit the 
Latin-American people. We _ sent our 
Marines to their shores to collect debts. 
We acquired the Panama Canal Zone at 
the expense of a nation’s sovereignty. All 
this we were able to do only because we 
hadn’t been educated to the importance of 
Latin America in our future life, and to 
the proper attitude and actions which 
would lead to winning it to . us 
permanently. 

The Latin Americans resented us. They 
cried out that we were exploiting them 
and abusing their sovereignty. We turned 
a deaf ear, and thereby sowed deep in their 
minds the seeds of distrust of the ‘“Colus- 
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sus of the 
Imperialist.” 

Germany, Italy, and Japan cajoled 
them and treated them with at least ex- 
ternal respect. These three nations soon 
became a serious threat to the continued 
thriving of our trade with Latin America, 
and we began to court the countries to 
the south. 

When World War I demonstrated how 
much we had to rely on the products of 
Latin America, and on the purchasing 
power of the Latin-American republics; 
when we saw how important were the im- 
plications of their proximity to us — we 
set out to woo them with greater ardor. 

When the war was won, however, the 
ardor abated somewhat. Although business- 
men and financiers continued to seek in- 
creased trade relations with our neighbors 
to the south, the great mass of our people 
was still indifferent to, if not outwardly 
contemptuous of, the Latin American 
people. 

The republics south of our border were 
well aware of our attitude. They disliked, 
suspected, and feared us. They discounted 
the protestations of good will made by our 
industrialists. They saw the brand of Pan- 
Americanism which was being promoted for 
what it was —an insincere shell covering 
a crass business desire. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt established 
the policy of the good neighbor, on a basis 
of equality rather than on one of the 
stronger nation protecting the weaker, 
Latin America was startled. After he had 
recalled Marines, freed Cuba, given the 
Monroe Doctrine a multilateral interpreta- 
tion, and made a good-will tour of Latin 
America, some of the dislike, fear, and 
suspicion began to disappear. President 
Roosevelt realized that even in peacetime 
our great American nation could not pros- 
per without the full understanding, coop- 
eration, and support of the other twenty 
American republics. 


North,” of the “Yankee 


A Challenge to Education 

One decade of decent, intelligent govern- 
ment attitudes cannot, however, completely 
atone for a century of lost opportunities, 
arrogance, and meddling. When the time 
had come for complete inter-American 
solidarity, the Latin-American people were 
not yet ready to regard us as their only 
true friends. 

Herein lies a lesson of great proportions 
for our people. Even when we win this 
great war, whether with or without the 
united support of Latin America, we must 
assure ourselves of permanent and continu- 
ous inter-American solidarity. No nation, 
no matter how great, rich or strong, can 
hope to fare well without offering and re- 
ceiving the complete, frank, honest, and 
sincere cooperation and friendship of its 
next door neighbors. 
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Nor can this country ever hope to win 
and retain the faith and trust of the Latin- 
American people unless the populace of the 
United States understands the importance 
to us of Latin America, and learns how to 
hold its friendship. It is just as urgent for 
our people to know how to get along with 
their Latin-American neighbors as it is for 
them to fulfill their obligations to their 
own democracy. This duty devolves on all 
— adult and youth. 

Here is a challenge to education. Our 
youth must be trained to take its place 
in an inter-American world. The youth of 
today formulates the public opinion of to- 
morrow. If the boys and girls of today are 
led to recognize the importance of inter- 
Americanism and are trained to promote 
it successfully, the policies of the leaders 
of tomorrow will win and hold that type 
of Latin-American cooperation which will 
make for greater prosperity, security, and 
happiness in this country. 

This challenge is not so small that it 
can be met by relegating Pan-American 
training to one corner or another of a cur- 
riculum. It is of sufficient magnitude to 
take its place directly alongside of that 
important educational goal — Democracy. 

Fortunately the addition of this major 
educational objective does not require any 
serious reshuffling of curriculums. Nor does 
it in any way interfere with the pursuit of 
existing educational goals. Rather, it blends 
smoothly with them, and even supplements 
them. 

Striving for democratic attitudes does 
not necessarily connote, in our present edu- 
cational setup, an interest in Pan-Ameri- 
canism. The inculcation of Pan-American- 
ism, however, does definitely contribute to 
the success of democracy. It merely broad- 
ens the definition of that term to mean 
inter-American democracy. 


An Added Element in Teaching 


The classroom teacher will naturally 
want to know at once: How can I help 
prepare my students for their lives in our 
democracy, meet the requirements of any 
syllabus, and at the same time, prepare 
the youngsters to take their places in an 
inter-American world? 

The answer to this lies in the way in 
which teachers have been meeting present 
educational objectives of preparation for 
life and for living in a democracy. Every 
good teacher constantly has borne in mind 
the democratic implications of the sub- 
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jects he was teaching. Whenever the op- 
portunity presented itself, he made allu- 
sions and remarks of such a nature as to 
inculcate the principles of democratic liv- 
ing. Usually, there was a direct connection 
of some democratic principle with the sub- 
ject matter of the lesson. Some subjects 
have lent themselves more than others, but 
each subject has made at least some con- 
tribution. 

By the same token, while the teacher is 
meeting the requirements of his syllabus, 
and while he is taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities to imbue in his students the demo- 
cratic spirit, he can find opportunities to 
make pertinent references to Latin America 
and Pan-Americanism and their impor- 
tance. The addition of this new goal will 
in no way interfere with other goals and 
with the lessons needed for life in a democ- 
racy. 

No good teacher measures his success 
by the number of points “covered” in a 
lesson. The resourceful teacher can teach 
all that the syllabus calls for, and still pre- 
sent all the overtones and implications he 
wishes to. One classroom situation will be 
inherently more appropriate to the one, 
and a second to the other. 

The classroom teacher will also want to 
know, before he decides to accept the chal- 
lenge, what definite ideals, subject matter, 
and training must be developed in the stu- 
dents. How much of this must I, as an 
individual teacher, assume as my share of 
the burden? What methods must I employ? 

Ultimately, American youngsters must be 
taught what Latin America is, its history 
and geography, its people and their culture. 
They must also learn how we differ from 
them, and in what respect we are like 
them. They must learn how we can get 
along with our Latin-American neighbors. 
They must understand the social, economic, 
and political factors that govern our inter- 
relationships. They must so well under- 
stand Latin America and the Latin Amer- 
icans that they can help form a wiser body 
of public opinion, favoring policies leading 
to mutually helpful inter-American coop- 
eration. 

Each teacher must contribute to this 
development to the extent that this subject 
matter permits. To no one teacher falls 
the burden of co-ordinating all the ele- 
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ments that go into the finished product. 
The student’s mind will assimilate for it- 
self and arrive at the desired goal. If each 
teacher does what he can to educate for 
Pan-Americanism, the student will have 
been exposed to the influences necessary 
for the understanding for which we are 
striving. 


Available Methods and Plans 


Now to the question of methods and les- 
son plans: It is well for each teacher to re- 
read his present lesson plans. There is 
hardly a subject in the curriculum that 
doesn’t present hundreds of opportunities 
for logical mention of things Latin-Amer- 
ican. Where such an opportunity appears, 
the teacher should make a notation on the 
lesson plan so that when that point is 
taken up he will be sure to mention the 
Latin-American or Pan-American element. 

This would seem to be the logical point 
for giving examples from various subjects 
in the curriculum. Before that is done, 
however, certain cautions must be formu- 
lated. 

First, every teacher should acquaint 
himself with the history, geography, and 
culture of the Latin Americans. Any well- 
equipped library contains books dealing 
with the discovery, exploration, and de- 
velopment of the Latin-American colonies, 
their revolts from the mother countries, 
and their subsequent progress in the fields 
of government, politics, agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce, education, religion, and cul- 
ture. There are also volumes which trace 
their relationships with the United States. 
Finally, each teacher should acquaint him- 
self with the philosophy of life and cus- 
toms of the Latin Americans. Not every 
teacher must become an expert or author- 
ity in these subjects, but everyone must 
at least be well grounded in the funda- 
mentals. 

The second caution is concerned with 
the pedagogical principle of apperception. 
No reference to a thing Latin-American 
should be made, unless the teacher is sure 
that all the elements of apperception in- 
volved are present in the minds of the stu- 
dents. If the allusion is sufficiently impor- 
tant, the apperceptive basis should be 
laid; otherwise it is far better not to make 
the allusion. 

For example, if the drawing teacher 
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wishes to help the class appreciate the 
artistic direction followed by Mexican 
painters, he must first be sure that his 
pupils know enough about the Mexican 
people for such appreciation. The teacher 
would not be contributing adequately to 
Pan-Americanism if he merely character- 
ized a given painter's work as “typically 
Mexican.” 

Of course, if the whole curriculum of a 
given school were planned so that each 
teacher contributed to the Pan-American 
education of the child according to certain 
chronological and logical steps, this caution 
would not be necessary; each teacher could 
assume that the pupils had already learned 
the preceding concepts. In a situation, how- 
ever, where there is no ordered plan for 
the entire school, such an assumption is 
unjustified. 

Naturally, if school administrators were 
willing to reorganize the curriculum so that 
the teaching of Pan-Americanism followed 
a progressively developed plan, this would 
be a superior educational approach. Fail- 
ing that, however, we must do the best we 
can. 


Casual References Build Knowledge 

Laying the apperceptive basis need not 
take up much time. For example, if a 
teacher of home economics wished to re- 
mark that the chocolate which has gone 
into a cake the class just baked comes 
from the cacao bean which grows in many 
Latin-American republics, it would not take 
long to find out whether the class knows 
where Latin America is. If it does not, a 
map (which should be present for such 
purposes) will suffice to bridge this gap. 
Even if that teacher never again mentions 
Latin America, or the cacad bean, she has 
helped in the process; because next week, 
when the children are told in another class 
how Simon Bolivar freed many Latin- 
American republics from Spain, they will 
probably at least know where Latin Amer- 
ica is. If they have forgotten, this second 
reference (with the attendant display on 
the map) will help to fix it in their minds. 
Thus, each reference with its small apper- 
ceptive basis helps to accumulate ulti- 
mately in the child’s mind a store of data 
leading to real knowledge of things Pan- 
American. 

A third caution that we must bear in 
mind is that, as happens in all teaching 
situations, we must first eradicate the many 
false notions about Latin America and 
Pan-Americanism which students somehow 
or other acquire. In every effort made to 
increase children’s knowledge of Pan-Amer- 
icanism, teachers must strive to overcome 
the erroneous belief that the Latin Amer- 
icans possess an inferior culture, or even 
an inferior economic philosophy. They 
must help show, instead, that Latin Amer- 
icans have a culture which in many ways 
is far superior to ours, and in practically 
no ways is inferior. They must eventually 
point out that the unwillingness of the 
Latin Americans to sacrifice all human prin- 
ciples in search of material gain is not at 
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all reprehensible. They must overcome the 
belief, also, that Latin-American dances 
are represented only by the conga, rhumba, 
and tango. They must give our youth some 
knowledge of the significance of the native 
pericon, cueca, and joropo, which are per- 
haps more representative. They must elim- 
inate the idea that there are always revo- 
lutions all over the territories south of the 
border. They must carefully explain the 
difference between a revolution and a 
change of government. 

They must not paint only a bright side 

but they must create a sense of balance 

there is just as much good and some bad 
there, as here. Only by understanding that 
we are dealing with people as worthy and 
progressive as ourselves can we create that 
proper respect which will lead to the atti- 
tudes necessary for real inter-Americanism. 


Substance of Importance 
The teacher must likewise beware of re- 
placing substance by mere form. For ex- 
ample, the grammar school teacher of arith- 
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metic who has his pupils solve a problem 
involving the purchase of eggs, shouldn’t 
claim credit for teaching Pan-Americanism 
merely because he speaks of a store in 
Cuba. If the teacher had substituted agua- 
cates (alligator pears) for eggs, and the 
children all knew, from previous instruc- 
tion, of the importance of that article of 
food in Cuban life, that might be a little 
more effective. If the high school guidance 
teacher is helping a youngster to plan his 
high school course, he may advise the child 
to study inter-American law. What are the 
opportunities for success in Latin-American 
law? Is the child being told also to study 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French? Is he 
studying one of these languages already? 
Does the high school teacher of shop 
promote inter-American understanding 
merely because he says that most Latin- 
American countries do not have machines 
like the one Tommy is working on? Does 
he explain that they have many valuable 
materials — cabinet woods, fibers, minerals, 
etc. — which we lack? 

The few examples given above of faulty 
approaches to this problem, and the cor- 
rections offered, naturally do not suffice to 
show the way to the uninitiated teacher. 
The problem must be approached by con- 
sidering each course of study separately, 
and integrating with it references to Latin 
America and Pan-Americanism in the most 
propitious places. 

There, then, is the challenge. If teachers 
agree that it is a duty to accept this chal- 
lenge, they should acquaint themselves 
with the Latin America which issues it. If 
they will delve into at least the one book 
they will begin to see hundreds of avenues 
of integration between their subject (or 
subjects) and Pan-Americanism. 


Principles of Democracy for 
Secondary Education 


Under the direction of Mr. Lucien Lamm, 
as chairman, a committee of the Association 
of First Assistants in New York City high 
schools has outlined 10 principles for the prac- 
tical application of democracy in secondary 
schools. The principles in brief read as 
follows: 

1. Democracy has for its purpose the long- 
time interests, welfare, and happiness of all the 
people, not merely of those who for various 
causes have previously been privileged. 

2. Democracy develops a steadily increased 
sense of obligation to a constantly enlarging 
social group. 

3. Democracy carries an obligation to be 
socially informed and intelligent 

4. Democracy expects and requires in- 
formed and responsible participation in mak- 
ing decisions on broad social policies. 

5. Democracy induces a_ willingness to 
sacrifice personal comforts. for the recognized 
public welfare, and also active participation 
and cooperation in the support of policies 
legally adopted. 


6. Democracy requires that each individual 
actively, intelligently, and conscientiously help 
to choose those to whom responsibility will 
be given. 

7. Democracy expects every individual to 
render willingly, and with such skill as he 
possesses, services that his fellows assign to 
him for the general welfare. 

8. Democracy offers opportunities for vol- 
untary, self-initiated acceptance of responsi- 
bility. 

9. Democracy respects the personality of 
every individual, develops in him a sense of 
“belongingness,”’ assumes that the maximum 
development of each individual is for the best 
interests of all, and both furnishes an en- 
vironment and provides opportunity for stim- 
ulating, encouraging, and directing him to 
respect himself, and to make the best of his 
own natural gifts to develop his own unique 
personality. 

10. Democracy insures equality of treat- 
ment by those to whom authority has been 
entrusted. 












Air-Age Education Starts in the 
Elementary School aaiph Haciner 


What is the shortest route from San 
Francisco to Moscow? That question, di- 
rect and simple though it seems, would 
probably stump a majority of educated 
adults, including some elementary school 
teachers. Many of them would recall the 
conventional flat world maps; they would 
think of a line, running approximately 
straight westward, across the north Pacific, 
perhaps to Vladivostok, then overland to 
Moscow. 

But in determining the shortest distance 
from San Francisco to Moscow, let’s mo- 
mentarily forget our old concepts of ocean 
and land travel routes. As Arey’ suggests, 
let’s use a piece of string to measure dis- 
tances on the globe’s curved surface. Place 
one end of the string on San Francisco; 
the other on Moscow. It immediately be- 
comes apparent that the shortest route be- 
tween these two cities does not run west- 
ward at all; rather it swings in the great 
circle northeastward, across central Can- 
ada and the northern tip of Greenland. 

With one end of the string still on San 
Francisco, drop the other end down the 
globe and let it rest on Tokyo. To most of 
us, educated to flat maps which emphasize 
oceans and land masses, the trip from San 
Francisco to Tokyo again would seem to 
involve a straight westward passage, across 
the northern Pacific. But the globe teaches 
us that the shortest route skirts closely 
south of the Aleutian Islands, which on a 
flat map appear far north. 

Examples of geographical illusions which 
clutter the minds of people educated in 
conventional geography could be endlessly 
multiplied. Isolationists, for instance, used 
to insist that America’s first defense task 
was in the western hemisphere, rather than 
in “distant” parts of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. The geographical myopia involved 
in this contention has been effectively 
analyzed by Staley.* And his evidence is 
obtained, in part, simply by measuring 
with a string on the globe. 

For example, Staley points out that 
Bengasi in Libya is closer to Madison, Wis., 
than is Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina, 
which is a strategic state in the western 
hemisphere. Ankara, Turkey, still farther 
along the Mediterranean, is as close to our 
Middle West as is Buenos Aires. In fact, 
no European capital, not even Moscow, is 
as far from Madison as is Argentina’s capi- 


tal. 


Importance of These Comparisons 


How, you may ask, are comparisons of 
global distances related to education in 
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elementary schools? What significance has 
the fact that the shortest route between 
San Francisco and Moscow circles over 
central Canada or that Ankara lies as 
close to the Middle West as does the capi- 
tal of Argentina? 

The importance of these comparisons 
stems from the simple fact that the world 
has entered the air age. Aircraft do not 
need to consider the geographical features 
presented on conventional maps — coast 
lines, ocean currents, shallows, mountain 
ranges, deserts, and national boundaries. 
Planes are able to follow the most direct 
routes between points on the globe: San 
Francisco to Moscow, London to Berlin, 
New York City to Rio de Janeiro. In 
short, as Professor Renner* has graphically 
phrased it, “Airplane geography has re- 
placed steamship, sailing vessel, and row- 
boat geography.” Consequently, schools 
must begin at once to supplement geogra- 
phy with aerography. 

And in aerography a fundamental topic 
is the nature of this new travel medium — 
the ocean of the air — merely as a physical 
phenomenon. What is it like? What are its 
chemical components? Is it comparable, in 
any sense, to the water oceans that fill the 
deeps between the continental islands? Is 
it a distinctive layer, like the skin on an 
apple? Does it, as many of us were taught, 
extend indefinitely upward? Does it, as 
other of us still believe, fill all interplan- 
etary space? Since man’s fortunes may be 
largely determined in this blanket of gases, 
it becomes vitally important that children 
find answers to these and innumerable 
other questions. 

Our failure to grasp both the fact of the 
air ocean and its significance is due, in 
part, as Arey suggests, to lack of geo- 
graphical globes which show, in some 
transparent material, the atmosphere with 
its layers and currents. Until this need is 
met, we must find ways to show children 
that up to recent times man has merely 
crawled around on the floor of the air 
ocean, but that now he has learned to 
navigate this ocean and to remain comfort- 
able even in its upper strata, to which he 
is not physiologically adapted. 

After elementary school teachers have re- 
oriented their thinking to include the air 
ocean, global travel routes, and the new 
concepts of distance between various 
planetary points, they have only scratched 
the surface of the social implications of the 
air age. Consider, for example, the effects 
on trade of reducing travel time from a 
matter of days to a matter of hours. To 
dramatize this point, Mayor La Guardia, 

‘Renner, George T., ‘World Maps for the Air Age,” 
an address summarized by the Aviation Education Re 
search Project, under the auspices of the Civil Aero- 


nautics Administration and the Institute for Aeronautical 
Sciences 
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of New York City, recently had perishable 
commodities simultaneously delivered over- 
night to his city from every state in the 
Union. And still more startling will be the 
effects of air transportation on interna- 
tional relations, cultural exchanges, and — 
of course — on national defense! 


Traversing the Ocean of the Air 


To many readers the idea of air travel 
for themselves may still seem venture- 
some, an experience for the future, when 
aviation is no longer “experimental.” If 
you hold that view, you should read the 
airlines’ safety record, which, compared 
with today’s automobile record and yester- 
day’s railroad record, is little short of 
phenomenal. 

From the beginning, therefore, aviation 
instruction in elementary schools should 
emphasize the inherent safety and natural- 
ness of air travel. Air personnel should not 
be pictured as daring and somewhat fool- 
hardy people, perhaps comparable to auto- 
mobile racers. Rather, they should be pre- 
sented as trained technicians, with engi- 
neering backgrounds, flying machines 
whose performances have been exhaustively 
tested. It should be further pointed out 
that research may be expected to render 
commercial aviation increasingly reliable 
and to open the way for widespread pri- 
vate flying. 

To help children grasp the meaning of 
the air age, teachers themselves must have 
mastered some basic technical aeronauti- 
cal information. Perhaps to some teachers 
aerodynamics — the science of flight — ap- 
pears outside their domain. And, obviously, 
a thorough preflight course, involving as it 
does physics and advanced mathematics, 
must be postponed to the high school. Yet, 
the elementary aspects of flight can and 
should be presented to children as young 
as fourth graders. 

Fortunately, there are now available 
new, simple, and technically reliable mate- 
rials for obtaining information on aero- 
dynamics. Two books® developed by the 
Aviation Education Research Project, while 
intended for high school classes, provide 
basic introductions to flight technique and 
can be profitably used by elementary 
school teachers. 

These books explain the major prob- 
lems of flight: weight, thrust, lift, and 
drag. Weight means the plane’s mass, 
which, against gravity’s pull, must be 
raised from the ground and kept in the 
air. Thrust is the force, provided by en- 
gines and propellers, which drives a plane 

forward, along the runway and through 


SAviation Education Research Group, Elements of Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics for High Schools (New York: Mac 
millan Company, 1942); Aviation Education Research 
Group, Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High 
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the air. Lift depends upon air pressure ex- 
erted on the plane’s wings, with resultant 
rising from the ground and remaining aloft 
during flight. Finally, drag is a counter- 
acting force — like weight — always pres- 
ent, which cancels part of the lift. To re- 
duce drag, planes are streamlined and 
their surfaces are kept smooth and pol- 
ished. Drag is one of aviation’s most seri- 
ous technical problems and is_ being 
continuously attacked by research. 

With a grasp of basic aerodynamics 
children can understand how planes fly 
and also how kites and gliders, without 
sources of thrust, often can remain aloft 
for long periods of time. As already sug- 
gested, this amount of aerodynamics can be 
advantageously given as low as the inter- 
mediate grades. 

But primary grade children, too, have 
had varied experiences with the flight of 
natural objects. They have observed birds 
in the air — the flapping wings, the soaring 
and gliding. Bird flight illustrates many 
basic aerodynamic principles and has con- 
tributed significantly to development of 
the science. Children may have observed 
flying squirrels in action. They may have 
seen pictures of flying fish. Often they 
have observed the flight of insects. 

Several times a year young children can 
observe flight devices developed by seed- 
bearing plants. In spring maple seeds soar 
through the air, with flat, winglike struc- 
tures to catch the wind. Later, dandelions 
and milkweeds traverse space on their 
light parachutes. 

Introducing elementary-school children 
to aviation need not upset present organ- 
ized science courses. Arey emphasizes that 
many topics in present curriculums - 
biological adaptations and _interrelation- 
ships, characteristics of the atmosphere, 
and use of man’s energy —all contribute, 
in various ways, to an understanding of 
aviation. As the air age expands, with its 
ramifying implications for safety and hap- 
piness, the applications of science, even in 
primary grades, can be drawn from this 
field. 


Mathematics for the Air Age 


Most of us recall the terminology of 
elementary school arithmetic: addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, min- 
uend, subtrahend, quotient, divisor, deci- 
mals, percentage. It is startling, therefore, 
to open a contemporary mathematics text- 
book® and come upon these terms: aileron, 
airfoil, aspect ration, camber, dope, gap, 
nacelle, stalling speed, strut, template, 
trailing edge. These are not merely tech- 
nical terms peculiar to aviation mathe- 
matics; they are also novel concepts, to 
be understood and applied in the air age 
into which we are moving. 

But Osteyee is not solely interested in 
applying new terminology to old mathe- 
matical problems. More often he is seek- 
ing to extend the scope of mathematics to 
encompass air-age problems. In his intro- 


*Osteyee, George, Mathematics in Aviation (New York 
Macmillan Company, 1942). 
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The ceiling of the vast concourse of the Chicago Union Station 
is significantly covered with model airplanes. 


duction, for example, he remarks, matter- 
of-factly, that “older arithmetic books have 
problems dealing with railway express. 
This book has a chapter devoted entirely 
to air express.” In the chapter on air mail 
he presents problems of this type: 


The air-mail rate to Egypt from the United 
States is 70 cents per half ounce or fraction 
thereof. If letters to Egypt have the following 
weights, find the cost of the postage: 3% oz., %& 
0z., % oz., and % oz 


Again in his introduction Osteyee com- 
ments, ‘““The chapter on fuel and oil con- 
tains problems designed to give students 
some understanding of the magnitude of 
keeping planes operating all over the 
globe.” In the appropriate chapter appears 
this type of problem: 

A tanker can make 4 round trips a year be- 
tween New York and Capetown. A large ocean- 


going tanker carries 3,400,000 gal. of oil cargo. 
How many barrels, at 42 gal. to a barrel, can 
such a tanker transport to Capetown in a year? 


The following problem, from the chap- 
ter on area and volume, provides arith- 
metical interest and also suggests future 
ground arrangements to meet air-age de- 
velopments: 


It has been proposed that “flight strips” be 
built along major highways. What will the area 
of such a strip be if the plan is for a strip 300 ft. 
wide and 3000 ft. long? If the strip is 300 ft. 
wide and 4000 ft. long? 


From Osteyee’s chapter on airplanes the 
following type of problem will interest 
youth with a vocational leaning toward 
aviation: 


After 600 hr. of flying time transport planes 
are sent to the shop for complete overhaul. As- 
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suming an average ground speed of 150 m.p.h., 
how far, on the average, do these planes fly before 
being overhauled ? 


Literature of Flight 


A century ago William Wordsworth, 
poet of the Romantic period, wrote a pro- 
phetic piece entitled “There’s Something 
in a Flying Horse.” The first stanza runs 
as follows: 


There’s something in a flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon, 
But through the clouds I'll never float 
Until I have a little boat 

Whose shape is like a crescent moon. 


In prose, too, especially in our own day, 
writers have expressed the adventure, the 
courage, the danger, the labor of men 
striving to bring the air age to pass. Much 
of this literature is suited to elementary 
schools, especially to intermediate and up- 
per grades. 

But it is not recommended that avia- 
tion literature supersede other important 
and basic types. Rather it is strongly sug- 
gested that prose and poetry of flight be 
given its place alongside writings stimu- 
lated by other human experiences. Thus 
children will obtain a balanced view of 
life and will realize that the air age is 
filled with promise, achievement, and po- 
tential gains for human society. 

For children’s own writing, aviation 
themes are a “natural.” Description can 
deal with structure of planes or with quali- 
fications for aviation jobs. Exposition can 
cover flying techniques. For imaginative 
writings — stories, poems, playlets — there 
are endless topics, and well adapted to 
meeting individual differences among boys 
and girls. 


Art and Aviation 

Practical art has important applications 
to aviation and for years has been so used 
by discerning elementary-school teachers. 
Little children learn much about basic 
plane structure merely by building a large 
replica of wood, cloth, and paper. Such 
a project easily serves as the core for many 
activities — writing, social studies, arith- 
metic — which profitably extend over 
weeks or months. A related aspect of the 
project is planning and laying out an air- 
port. Pictures or visits to an airport will 
provide needed information. 

Upper-grade children, particularly boys, 
can construct airplane models and thus 
make simple applications of the basic 
aerodynamic principles already referred to. 
A wind-tunnel model can be built to em- 
phasize the continuous, complex research 
needed for improving planes. Special de- 
vices can be worked out to demonstrate 
the meaning of “lift’’ and ‘“‘drag.” 

Drawing and other fine arts provide 
numerous opportunities for using planes, 
both at rest and in flight. A finely stream- 
lined plane, with its trim grace, in itself 
is a fascinating object to draw with pencil 
or brush. Silhouettes of various plane types 
provide valuable materials for identification 


purposes. 


The Challenge to the Elementary 
School 

Early in 1942 Mr. Robert H. Hinckley, 
former assistant secretary of Commerce for 
Air, made the following statement in the 
course of an address to the National Con- 
ference of College and University Presi- 
dents 


The pressing need now is somehow to establish 
aviation training, both in theory and in practice, 
below the college level in the secondary schools 
and grades. 

The fact that it is not already a firm part of 
the curriculum is another Pearl Harbor in edu- 
cation. There are today in the country more than 
two million boys who have gone outside the 
schools to take up the building and flying of 
model airplanes. Those pupils are ahead of their 
schools. 


Throughout the history of American 
education, elementary schools have tra- 
ditionally assumed responsibility for in- 
troducing children to basic learnings needed 
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for general social welfare. To provide 
pupils with such skills and information 
the lower schools have developed compre- 
hensive programs of reading, mathematics, 
science, social studies, health, and safety. 
Now, as we enter the air age — as truly 
a new era as was the motor age and far 
more potential in its long-range implica- 
tions — the lower schools again are pre- 
sented with a challenge. Of course they 
will not be asked nor expected to discard 
curricular emphases which are important 
in any age. But they will find increasing 
opportunities to aid children in  under- 
standing the vastly changed era which we 
have entered; they will find these oppor- 
tunities largely in reorientations of geog- 
raphy, social relations, government, science, 
mathematics, language, and art. And 
through this process they will fit the new 
generation to keep pace with what has 
been rightly characterized as ‘“‘the fastest 
moving thing in the world — aviation.” 


Reporting Success of a War 
School Garden o. A. Fackler 


With the coming of the first hard frost, last 
week, the garden work of this community fell 
to a very low level. But the members of the 
Sterling Union Schools Garden Club had com- 
pleted their vacation gardening projects and 
had held their planned exhibit all of a month 
before the frost came. 

The second season for this experiment was 
more successful than the first because of the 
maturity of the idea. The movement did not 
depend, in the beginning, upon a blitzkrieg- 
like start to carry it on to a successful issue. 
Instead, its development was guided along 
the way by judgments which arose out of 

‘Mr. Fackler, who was formerly superintendent of 


schools at Sterling, Ill wrote the above paper on 
October 6, 1942 


free and open discussions carried on in a 
most democratic spirit with an utter lack of 
high-powered salesmanship. The guiding 
thought in the development was that of pro- 
viding work for children suitable for vacation 
time employment and saturated with educa- 
tional implications. 

Since the season of 1942 was a legitimate 
development of the season of 1941, the proj- 
ect showed improvements in the methods of 
procedure but no change in aims, objectives, 
or ultimate purposes. For example, the two 
supervisors required 543 hours in 1941 to 
make 1527 calls, giving an average of 21.2 
minutes to each call; but in 1942 they made 
1674 calls in 515% hours, giving on an av- 


(Concluded on page 57) 





The teacher of agriculture visited the children’s victory gardens regularly 
and gave practical advice in the solution of each child’s problems. 
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The Selection and Adjustment 
of the New Teacher 1 ). Hauser 


With the trend toward a shortage of 
teachers resulting from the call to service 
and the lure of better paying jobs in in- 
dustry, the problem of finding the right 
kind of teachers and helping them make 
the proper adjustments has become a most 
urgent one. Since a school can be only as 
good as its teachers, it is important that 
there be no lowering of standards in select- 
ing the new teachers. This requirement 
may necessitate adjustments in the salary 
schedule, the selection of more inexper- 
ienced teachers, and the elimination of the 
ruling against married women prevalent in 
many school districts. 


Selecting the New Teacher 

In selecting a teacher it is important 
that arrangements are made whereby it 
will be possible for the best available 
teachers to apply. By requesting the teach- 
ers’ colleges and universities to recommend 
two or three of their outstanding candi- 
dates, especially well qualified for the 
vacancy at the salary stated, the right 
kind of candidates are encouraged to 
apply. After a number of years of ex- 
perience, the heads of the placement 
bureaus of these institutions have a pretty 
good understanding of the type of people 
that will best ‘suit a given situation. If the 
recommendations of the educational insti- 
tutions do not seem adequate, additional 
recommendations may be requested from 
the private teacher agencies. It might be 
added that in the case of last minute 
vacancies, the private agencies prove more 
effective, because of their more immediate 
response and attention. 

Application blanks are then sent to the 
candidates who apply. This procedure also 
includes candidates, who may have applied 
on their own, if they appear to be well 
qualified for the position. Many items of 
interest not found in the usual confidential! 
papers are incorporated in these blanks: 
for example, the father’s occupation, the 
mother’s occupation before marriage: 
number of older and younger brothers and 
sisters, their occupations; activities car- 
ried on during the preceding three sum- 
mers, the books enjoyed most during the 
past year with the reasons why, favorite 
amusements and hobbies, and the extent 
of travel. All of these items contribute to a 
better understanding of the complete per- 
sonality of the individual. 

Reference blanks are sent to the persons 
listed in the applications. In many cases 
this is done, even when letters of recom- 
mendation are included in the confidential 
papers; because I have found that some 
people are much more careful in their 
statements when they write to a specific 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, Ill 


school and have to check certain specific 
items, than when they write a_ general 
statement for a placement bureau. 

After the applications and the confiden- 
tial papers have been carefully studied and 
analyzed, the two or three candidates best 
qualified for the position are chosen for 
personal interviews. There are several ways 
in which these interviews are arranged. 
The chosen candidates may be invited to 
come to the school on a certain day at a 
specified time. If this schedule is not suit- 
able for a particular candidate, a more 
convenient time may be arranged. It 
should be made clear to each candidate 
that she is one of the two or three candi- 
dates that are being definitely considered 
for the vacancy. 


How Interviews Are Arranged 

If a candidate is teaching within a rea- 
sonable distance, the superintendent and 
principal can plan to observe her on the 
job and arrange an interview at her school. 
In those cases where several of the chosen 
candidates are attending the same college, 
arrangements can be made for the inter- 
views to be held at the particular college 
or university. 

With the rationing of rubber and gaso- 
line, the problem of.arranging personal in- 
terviews will become more difficult. Since 
the personal interview is so essential as a 
basis for teacher selection, some method of 
solving the transportation problem must be 
found. By arranging to hold the interviews 
in one of the hotels of a city easily acces 
sible by railroad to all concerned, the diffi- 
culty arising from the lack of automobile 
transportation can be offset. In order to 
insure the availability of the right candi 
dates for the interviews, the payment of 
their railroad expenses by the board of 
education would be a wise investment. 

The various placement bureaus and 
agencies are requested not to have any of 
the candidates apply personally until re- 
quested to do so. The making of random 
personal applications is discouraged. Be- 
fore this plan was worked out, the super- 
intendent’s office was flooded with appli- 
cants for each vacancy. In many cases 
these applicants were not even technically 
qualified for the specific position. As a 
result of this plan, the applicants can save 
the useless expenditure of time and money, 
while the superintendent is free to spend 
his time on more constructive work. On 
some occasions when a very promising 
candidate is in Chicago (Riverside is only 
ten miles from Chicago) before the 
scheduled time, arrangements are made for 
a special conference, in order to eliminate 
the necessity of making an additional trip 
to the city. 

The personal interview provides an op- 
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portunity for evaluating the candidate’s 
personality, appearance, emotional stabil- 
ity, adaptability, and general views of edu- 
cation. An opportunity is also provided for 
the applicant to “interview” the superin- 
tendent, principal, and supervisor, in order 
to determine the things of interest to her 
about the school and community as well as 
to evaluate the type of people with whom 
she will have to work in close cooperation. 


The Adjustment of the New Teacher 

After the new teacher has been selected 
and has accepted the position, there is the 
important problem of providing for her 
adjustment to the new school and com- 
munity. A new teacher in any school sys- 
tem, even if she has had extensive exper- 
ience, is bound to face many new and chal- 
lenging problems, because every school 
and community differs in many ways from 
every other school and community. Then, 
too, she will have a natural tendency to 
feel somewhat insecure and strange, be- 
cause the supervisory staff, faculty, chil- 
dren, and parents will all be strangers to 
her. She will also realize that her first year 
is a probationary period, in which she must 
prove herself. For this reason it is very 
important that special attention be given 
to the new teacher’s problem of adjustment 
as early as possible. She needs to have the 
feeling that she was chosen for the position 
because the superintendent, principal, and 
supervisor all are confident of her ability 
and her desire to do an excellent job. She 
must also know that she can depend on 
them for sympathetic understanding and 
help in overcoming difficulties that might 
arise. 

Arrangements are usually made for a 
special conference with the new teacher 
sometime before the opening of the school 
term. This conference provides an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to become more fam- 
iliar with the philosophy and organization 
of the school as well as the opportunity to 
raise any questions she has on her mind. 
She is given the teacher’s handbook, 
courses of study, various textbooks, and a 
recent report of the superintendent which 
summarizes the school’s philosophy of edu- 
cation and some of the ways in which it 
has been carried out. A study of these 
materials instills in her a much stronger 
feeling of security. In order to further help 
her make a better adjustment to the new 
situation, a teacher, who is experienced and 
familiar with our school system, is assigned 
to her as a friendly counselor. It is much 
more convenient for a teacher to ask a co- 
worker in a room near by about the many 
little problems of organization and routine 
that arise early in the year. Then, too, she 
may tend to feel such matters are not im- 
portant enough to take to the principal or 
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not knowing what to do may be a reflec- 
tion on her as a teacher. 

Early in the year, arrangements are 
made by our Teachers’ Council for an in- 
formal tea to which all the teachers of the 
school system are invited. A short program 
is also provided. The new teachers are the 
guests of honor. An opportunity is pro- 
vided for them to meet all of the teachers 
from the various schools. 

The emphasis of our supervisory pro- 
gram is on the plan of supervision “on 
call.”” However, there is also a need for the 
supervisor to take the initiative on some 
occasions. This is especially true in the 
case of the new teacher, who may feel a 
little hesitant about calling upon the super- 
visor for help at first, because she as- 
sumes such a procedure a sign of weakness. 
Through a pleasant, helpful, cooperative 


attitude on the part of the supervisor, the 
teacher will gradually tend to call upon her 
more and more on her own initiative. 

The new teacher often has difficulty in 
knowing how to carry on an activity 
period or in understanding just what is 
meant by an informal class procedure. One 
of the best ways to explain these problems 
is to have her visit a class of the same 
grade conducted by one of our best teach- 
ers. After the visit, a conference can be 
arranged to discuss the classwork observed. 

Teacher participation is another excel- 
lent means of providing for the adjustment 
of the new teacher. The new teachers are 
included in the various committees work- 
ing on such problems as courses of study, 
promotion policies, report cards, textbooks, 
supplementary materials and supplies. As 
a result of such participation, the new 
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teacher not only broadens her own under- 
standings, but also has an opportunity to 
contribute new ideas. In this way she will 
feel that she “belongs,” because she is ac- 
cepted on an equal basis with the rest of 
the group. 
Conclusion 

If a teacher accepts a new position and 
does not make good, there is a real loss to 
both the school and the teacher. The work 
of the school has suffered, because of the 
poor teaching. The teacher has been ser- 
iously affected by being designated a fail- 
ure. It is therefore of the greatest impor- 
tance that a good selection be made. Then, 
too, no teacher should be allowed to be- 
come a failure, because of the negligence 
and inefficiency of the school in providing 
the best possible opportunity for the teach- 
er to make the necessary adiustment. 


Statutory Provisions Affecting School 
Automobile Liability Insurance s.c. Joyner 


There appears to be a definite trend on 
the part of the legislatures of the various 
states to recognize the moral obligation of 
compensating, in so far as possible, the 
damages resulting from accidents to pupils 
in transportation. Ten states have already 
specifically authorized school districts to 
carry bodily injury and property damage 
insurance on their school buses: California, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming. The supreme court of 
Tennessee has ruled that the statute allow- 
ing boards of education to require faithful 
performance bonds of their vehicle drivers 
also permitted the purchase of liability 
insurance covering these drivers. ‘The 
statutes reveal some interesting variations. 
One type, found in Wyoming and Colorado, 
expressly permits local boards to obtain 
liability insurance for accidents occurring 
in school transportation only. 

School districts in New York and Flor- 
ida are required by law to carry bodily in- 
jury insurance on school buses. In New 
York, the amounts of coverage required 
vary from $2,500 to $5,000 for automo- 
biles that carry seven or fewer passengers 
to $5,000 to $50,000 for buses with a 
capacity of 31 or more pupils. School dis- 
tricts in Wisconsin must insure school 
buses transporting physically handicapped 
children to and from school, but there is 
no compulsory insurance statute in regard 
to vehicles transporting regular students. 
In no state is a school district required to 
carry liability insurance on its passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors, and rollers. 

In Minnesota, school boards may provide 
protection at the district’s expense to chil- 
dren riding in district-owned, operated, 
leased, or controlled motor ‘vehicles. The 


“Assistant Business Manager of Los Angeles, Calif., 
city schools. 


companies are required to insert a clause 
in all such insurance policies to the effect 
that in case of accident the company will 
expressly waive the defense that the dis- 
trict is engaged in a governmental function. 
A Florida statute requires all owners or 
operators of school buses to secure and 
keep in force liability insurance on each 
school bus in the sum of not less than 
$5,000. The penalty for members of boards 
failing to comply with this law is removal 
from office. The statute contains another 
permissive feature which authorizes boards 
of education to purchase accident insurance 
covering legally enrolled school children 
while being transported to and from school. 
Similarly, the Ohio statutes authorize 
schools to carry up to $100,000 insurance 
on a school bus owned or not owned by the 
district and also contemplate what is com- 
monly known as accident insurance. 


State Care of Injured 


In North Carolina, the state school com- 
mission is directed by law to pay to a par- 
ent or guardian of any school child who 
may be injured, or whose death resulted 
from injury while riding on a school bus of 
the state, medical and funeral expenses on 
account of such injury or death in an 
amount not to exceed $600 per child. Pay- 
ment is to be made regardless of whether 
or not the injury is due to the negligence of 
the driver. 

In Delaware, the state superintendent of 
public instruction reported that the entire 
control and management of transportation 
was vested in that division of the state de- 
partment of education. All buses are pri- 
vately owned and operated under contract. 
The state board of education carries a lim- 
ited personal liability policy on each school 
bus against any loss and for expense re- 
sulting from claims for damages upon the 


contractor on account of bodily injuries or 
death arising out of the ownership, main- 
tenance, or operation of any or all motor 
conveyances while transporting children 
to and from school and elsewhere as and 
when directed by the state board of educa- 
tion. The limits of coverage range from 
$10,000 to $50,000 on buses carrying from 
one to twenty passengers to $10,000 to 
$150,000 on buses carrying over forty pas- 
sengers. No property damage insurance is 
carried. 

The Oregon legislature in 1939 passed a 
bill containing the following provision: 

. that the board of directors of school 
districts be and the same hereby are em- 
powered to enter into contracts of insur- 
ance for public liability and property 
damage covering the motor vehicles oper- 
ated by the districts and to pay the neces- 
sary premiums thereon.’ 

In five states, school districts have been 
authorized to insure their passenger cars, 
trucks, and other vehicles: California, New 
York, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. Thirty-five states indicated that they 
have no statutory authorization of this 
kind. Such lack of specific authorization, 
however, has not prevented school districts 
from assuming the responsibility anyway, 
as school boards in at least 19 states car- 
ried liability insurance on their buses and 
several had coverage on other school 
vehicles. In many instances where the dis- 
tricts could not legally pay the premiums 
on such insurance, the school boards cov- 
ered themselves indirectly through insur- 
ance carried by the drivers of the vehicles. 
The salaries of the drivers usually included 
additional amounts sufficient to pay the 
costs for such protection. The state boards 
of education in at least six states either en- 


1Oregon Laws, Chapter 231, 1939. 
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couraged or required such protection for 
children being transported to and from 
schools: Arkansas, lowa, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, New Mexico, and Virginia. 


State Assumption of Liability 


School districts in the majority of states, 
therefore, directly or indirectly purchase 
bodily injury and property damage insur- 
ance on school vehicles. The fact that most 
of them are not permitted by law to do so 
has made little difference. Attorney gen- 
erals’ opinions in several states indicate 
that the reluctance on the part of legis- 
latures to enact such laws arises from the 
fear that such legislation would create a 
liability on the part of the school districts 
or other political subdivisions of the states. 
The examples set by Colorado and Wyo- 
ming in specifically creating and limiting 
such liability to the amount of insurance 
actually carried might point the way to 
other states toward assumption of responsi- 
bility for acts of negligence, particularly to 
children. 


Contractors and Drivers 


Pupil transportation contractors. Twen- 
ty-one states require independent contrac- 
tors to carry liability insurance on school 
buses under lease to school districts. The 
amounts of coverage that must be carried 
under these statutes vary among states 
and according to the capacity of the buses. 
In five of these states, property damage is 
not compulsory. Contractors in all other 
states, except where the insurance is pur- 
chased for them, are permitted to carry 
liability insurance to protect their common- 
law liability. 

Drivers. Drivers in every state may 
carry insurance and are required to do so 
by many local boards of education. In New 
Jersey,’ all drivers must carry liability in- 
surance in amounts prescribed by the state 
department of education. 

The carrying of insurance by the drivers 
has given redress to pupils who are in- 
jured while being transported. Since school 
districts in most states cannot be sued, 
school officials have recognized the liabil- 
ity on the part of drivers and have de- 
manded insurance coverage to guarantee 
compensation to the injured pupils in case 
of negligence. 


Bonding Provisions 

Surety bonds. A surety bond for the 
faithful performance of the terms of a con- 
tract for the transportation of pupils is 
required in Arkansas, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

The size of the bond required varies 
from a minimum bond of $250 in Wiscon- 
sin to $1,000 in Montana, $5,000 in Ne- 
braska, and a certain per cent of the sum 
named in the contract in Arkansas. In some 
States, the size of the bond is left to the 
discretion of the school board, the legal 
requirement being only a general one to 


"Section 117a of New Jersey Laws, 1936, Chapter 109 
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the effect that a satisfactory and sufficient 
bond shall be posted. 

Usually the financial responsibility laws 
of the various states will accept either a 
liability insurance policy or a surety bond 
as meeting the requirements. For example, 
the Rhode Island regulations define finan- 
cial responsibility as follows: (1) an auto- 
mobile liability insurance policy of not less 
than $5,000 — $10,000 for bodily injury 
and $1,000 property damage; (2) a surety 
bond in an amount of $11,000; (3) a 
complete statement and truthful account- 
ing of all assets and liabilities of an oper- 
ator or owner, showing the ability of the 
operator or owner to meet any claim or 
claims in an amount not exceeding $20,000. 

There have been several court decisions 
interpreting the purpose of statutes pro- 
viding for surety bonds. The Supreme 
Court of Tennessee upheld a board of edu- 
cation which purchased liability insurance 
covering its driver instead of requiring the 
drivers to furnish the required bond.* In 
Texas there were two court decisions* in 
which the surety bond was interpreted as 
actually giving liability insurance protec- 
tion. 

Rogers v. Butler, 92 S.W. (2nd) 414. 

‘Robinson et. ux., v. Draper et al., 106 S.W. (2d) 


825, 828, 4-19-39. Reeves et al. v. Tittle, 129 S.W. 
2d 364, 6-19-39. 


School Administration 
in Action 








OTTUMWA SCHOOLS GEARED TO THE 
WAR EFFORT 


At Ottumwa, lowa, two additional junior high 
schools were opened in the fall. The change was 
made due to a rapid growth in school popula- 
tion in the south and east sections. 

The physical education program has been ex 
tended in scope, to provide three periods a week 
The entire program has been changed from a 
sports program to one placing greater emphasis 
on physical education. 

New courses in machine-shop practice, ground 
school aviation, and home nursing have been 
introduced in the high school. 

Night school classes are being conducted in 
the high school during this war year, with ses 
sions five nights a week in classroom and labora- 
tory. 

The machine shop which is being sponsored by 
the Federal Government operates three classes, 
under the supervision of Mr. Vic Hahn. 

Four instructors are in charge of the pre- 
employment class. The classes work 30 hours a 
week, five nights a week and Saturday 
noons. 

About forty men are enrolled in the refresher 
course, designed to prepare students for entrance 
into aviation. 

A radio signal course is offered in the high 
school, under the sponsorship of the State Col- 
lege Extension Department. Thirty-six students 
have enrolled for the 32-week course. 


alter- 


BOISE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Boise, Idaho, has 
adopted a new “single-salary” schedule, which is 
based on years of training, prior experience, and 
successful experience in the schools of the city. 

Under the schedule, teachers with two years’ 
training and ‘no experience, begin at $960 and 


advance with annual increases of $60 up to a 


maximum of $1,380 at the end of five years, and 
to a supermaximum of $1,500. Teachers with three 
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ROY W. HOWELL 


President, Board of Education, 
River Rouge, Michigan 

Becoming a member of the board of education at 
River Rouge, Michigan, in his early thirties was no 
accident in the case of Roy W. Howell, recently elevated 
to the presidency. Since Mr. Howell moved into the 
community from Bay City, his birthplace, and where he 
was graduated from high school, he has been an active 
leader. His unquestioned sincerity and forward-looking 
optimism and his leadership have made him a real force 
in the community. 

During the past several years, Mr. Howell has been 
a member of the City Recreation Commission, through 
which River Rouge has had one of the most complete 
recreation programs in America. 

One of the major problems confronting the board when 
Mr. Howell became a member, was the need for establish- 
ing a salary schedule which would insure security to the 
teaching staff and stability for the school system. Previously 
increases in salary were followed by cuts as industrial 
prosperity alternated with periods of depression. Today, 
River Rouge has a good salary schedule under which a 
primary grade teacher with equal training and experience 
receives the same salary as high school teachers. 

Under Mr. Howell’s cooperative leadership, one of the 
most modern junior high school buildings in Michigan 
was erected to relieve the overcrowded condition in the 
high school 
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years’ training begin at $1,080 and advance at 
the rate of $60 up to a maximum of $1,500 at 
the end of five years, and to a supermaximum of 
$1,680. Teachers with an A.B. degree begin at 
$1,260 and advance at the rate of $60 up to a 
maximum of $1,680 at the end of five years, and 
to a supermaximum of $1,920. Teachers with an 
A.M. degree begin at $1,440 and advance to a 
maximum of $1,860 at the end of five years, and 
to a supermaximum of $2,100. 

Under the rules, the summer school bonus is 
eliminated and the ten-year service bonus is re- 
placed by regular step increases in the salary 
schedule at the A.B. and A.M. levels. 

Teachers new to the system are employed on a 
probationary basis for two years, with or with- 
out a salary increase, depending upon degree of 
success for the first two years. New teachers may 
be employed on a step of the schedule higher than 
the minimum, if their experience and qualifica- 
tions justify. 

In judging professional advancement it is pro- 
vided that a teacher whose training is less than 
that of a master’s degree, will be required to 
attend one summer school session each five years, 
or to present evidence of six semester hours of 
college or university credits. The study must be 
in the field of the teacher’s assignment. 

A teacher who is at the maximum salary of her 
classification will be reduced one step on the 
schedule for failure to comply with the summer 
school requirement 


(Concluded on page 54) 


























































School Boards and Teacher Personnel 


The number one personnel problem in 
American education grows out of the com- 
position of board of education members 
and their more or less inevitable social 
outlook. Some boards of education are 
elected by all voters; others by qualified 
school electors — property owners or par- 
ents of children of school age — still others 
are appointed by elected mayors and con- 
firmed by city councils. During the past 
15 years I have worked with boards se- 
lected by each of the three methods. Be- 
cause of my experience, I have come to 
the conclusion that in each instance the 
selection of board members is too largely 
determined by economic, religious, labor, 
and nationality pressure groups. A balance 
of influence, rather than a desire to select 
men wholeheartedly in sympathy with the 
interests of the public schools and the wel- 
fare of the boys and girls, is the criterion 
for the selection of too many board mem- 
bers. Furthermore, I have been impressed 
with the fact that board members represent 
the upper middle income groups. This is 
true even when there are labor members 
on the board. (Twenty-five to thirty years 
of a $5,000 salary has a tendency to change 
even the most ardent labor leader’s outlook 
on life.) We need more direct representa- 
tion from the economic and social groups 
who send their children to the public 
school. 

The board of education employs the su- 
perintendent; he is their selection as execu- 
tive head of the school system. An exec- 
utive must be rewarded for his particular 
talents; and consequently, superintendents 
are paid two, three, and even four times 
as much as the teachers under their ad- 
ministrative supervision. The theory that 
administration demands unique talents, 
talents which far surpass those of a mere 
teacher, has harmed education immeasur- 
ably; for it is simply not true that admin- 
istration requires greater talent than teach- 
ing — different talent, perhaps, but greater, 
never! If we are sincere in our interest in 
education, the first step and the most signif- 
icant in expressing that interest is the se- 
lection of the most competent and imagina- 
tive teachers. The second is making the 
rewards of teaching more nearly commen- 
surate with those of the administrator. 
Wasn’t it Emerson who wrote to his daugh- 
ter, “Tell me who your teachers are, not 
what you are studying!”’ 


Teachers and the School Board 


There must be, too, if we would improve 
relations between board of education and 
teachers, the development of machinery 
which will permit teacher representation at 
board meetings. For most teachers that | 
know do not believe that the superintendent 
of schools can or does represent their in- 
Union 


1 Executive Secretary, Chicago Teachers’ 


Kermit Eby’ 


terests. Many are also convinced that he 
does not represent the interests of the 
great masses of school children. 

Superintendents of schools, chosen as 
they are and paid as they are, develop 
their social contacts among the more fa- 
vored economic groups of the community. 
They have the money and the time to join 
the country clubs and Rotary. Most teach- 
ers have neither. For similar reason, ad- 
ministrators control all teacher organiza- 
tions except the American Federation of 
Teachers. Because of this privileged eco- 
nomic position and the power which goes 
with it, superintendents are inclined to 
identify themselves with the more privi- 
leged economic groups in the community. 
Once that is done, it is easy for them to 
rationalize their own salary differential 
and to do everything possible to maintain 
it. Board members, pressed by the tax- 
payer groups to keep school costs down, 
turn to their “man” for suggestions and 
almost inevitably teachers are the victims. 
More than once raises for superintendents 
have been justified by the argument that 
he kept salaries down. Recently, a super- 
intendent in a large midwestern city had 
his salary raised, out of proportion to that 
of any increases given teachers. The argu- 
ment used to mollify the teachers was: 
“After all, there is only one superintendent, 
and $5,000 divided among all of you would 
mean only a $1 increase.” That statement, 
though true, is not too comforting to the 
underpaid teacher. 

There are several ways by which repre- 
sentation of the teaching force can be ac- 
complished. As a union member and em- 
ployee, | favor the idea of an organiza- 
tion of teachers affiliated with labor, bar- 
gaining collectively. Where unions do not 
exist, representatives of other teacher or- 
ganizations can represent the teachers. Ir- 
respective of the nature of the representa- 
tion, joint negotiation, in which both 
groups sitting at the table are equally sov- 
ereign and equally responsible, is necessary 
for the benefit of the schools, the teachers, 
and students. There is a danger, human 
nature being what it is, of the misuse of 
bargaining powers. The collusion which 
exists between management and labor in 
the building trades to control jobs and 
output is not impossible between teacher 
unions and school administrators to con- 
trol administrators to control positions and 
curriculums. However, such an impasse is 
easily avoided by the determination of the 
rank and file members to maintain an 
honest, democratic union.” 


Why Some Teachers Resign 
Recently I received a letter from a very 
close friend announcing his resignation 


2It is not necessary to argue the point here. See 
“Teacher Unions and School Administration,’ p. 20, 
June 1942, Scoot Boarp JouRNAI 
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from the school system. In his letter my 
friend said, ‘‘You think I was foolish and 
impulsive. However, there are many factors 
to be considered, and I have no regrets. 
I just could not see myself in the ivory 
tower while many of my former boys were 
taking the rap in all parts of the world. 

School teaching is shadow boxing; 
doing everything except that which is im- 
portant. Those teachers with vision get 
out; those who remain too often live in 
restrospect or worship the security of a 
retirement fund. I have chucked it all. I 
have spent ten weeks in helping to get 
out war materials. For a change, I am 
going to be a realist. Maybe after the war 
there will be a bit of idealism again. But 
if we don’t win the war, there will be no 
need of social institutions in the desirable 
sense of the term; and Mr. Mr. 
and Mrs.— may get some dirt under their 
nails as I am doing now.” 

My friend was one of the best chemistry 
teachers as well as one of the finest in- 
fluences on boys and girls I have ever 
known. The loss to teaching by his resig- 
nation is irreparable. However, his attitude 
of mind is understandable. He went into 
teaching motivated with the highest ideal- 
ism, only to find that his best efforts went 
unrecognized. The board members neither 
understood nor cared about thorough and 
inspirational teaching; and the superin- 
tendent, like many others, was interested 
more in demonstrations, concerts, etc., 
which brought publicity to the school and, 
indirectly, kudos to himself. The side 
shows received more attention than the 
main tent! 


Recognition of Teacher Leadership 


This tendency to award promotions to 
personality boys and time servers must be 
stopped. The creative teachers of America 
must be made to feel that their teaching is 
significant, that it is as important to the 
war effort as tanks and guns. Otherwise, 
all the conferences, all the resolutions, and 
all the grandiose statements in the press 
about saving democracy through education 
are so much froth. 

In order to prevent the development of 
frustration and the loss of the better 
teachers, superintendents and board mem- 
bers need to be educated to a realization 
that the educational interests of a school 
system deserve as much consideration as 
the financial. Every other board meeting 
should be given over to the discussion of 
the problems of education. Department 
heads and interested teachers should be 
encouraged to be present at these meetings; 
they should be encouraged to feel that they 
are more than mere automatons, that they 
are important, and that their ideas have 
an opportunity of expression. 

I have argued for collective bargaining 
between teachers and administration for 
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years, not simply because of my concern 
over hours, wages, and working conditions 
but because it seems to me that any sys- 
tem of decrees, or orders from the top, of 
administrative imposition, is inefficient. 
Teachers resent being ordered to pursue a 
particular method of teaching because it is 
the superintendent’s choice; resent learn- 
ing about plans for the next school year in 
newspapers; resent the denial of an oppor- 
tunity to express their views when new 
plans are being formulated. For years I 
have dreamed of a day when administration 
would be integrated into teaching, when 
plans and decisions would be group plans 
and decisions. If the best personnel pro- 
cedures are to be established, a board is 
needed which respects teachers and values 
their contributions to society as highly as 
the contributions of the best individuals 
in other professional services. 

Of course, there are board members and 
superintendents who are unwilling to rec- 
ognize teacher leadership. They prefer 
docility. So does Hitler! If that is the case, 
then it is the teacher’s duty to insist on 
her rights as a creative personality and 
citizen. If she permits herself to be regi- 
mented, hers will be the fate of the German 
teachers who awoke too late. Hitler is no 
fool; he knew that the first step in the 
regimenting of a people is the Gleichge- 
schaltung of its teachers. 

To give the boys and girls of America 
their richest birthright — contact with 
courageous, stimulating, and inspirational 
teachers, we need administrators who are 


The Educator Engages in 


Until recently I have hesitated about at- 
tacking the deeper problems of education, 
since I felt I had not fully mastered the 
elaborate evaluation techniques involved 
in the objective appraisal of the teaching 
and learning processes. However, the time 
has arrived. The discovery of a manuscript 
by the great Horatius Throckmorton, with 
whom I am now cooperating in educational 
research, has given me the courage to 
speak out, and I present here a few of our 
conclusions, based upon exhaustive re- 
search and experimentation. Every study 
described here has been correlated, vali- 
dated, and retested again and again for 
reliability and a lot of other things, 
through bifocal spectacles. All probable, 
improbable, and even impossible errors 
have been expurgated and excommun- 
icated, so help me Thorndike. The out- 
come is a series of valuable suggestions 
which will revolutionize education. 

Our first investigation proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that every other 
day or so all pupils should be given a 
chance to play, but they should never be 
permitted to participate in recreational 
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courageous, who are willing to respect tal- 
ent greater than their own. Anyone can 
work with slaves. It takes courage to face 
free men. 

This summer the chairman of the English 
department of a large Chicago high school 
came into my office, profoundly disturbed. 
Her energies were being dissipated writing 
press releases and plugs for the principal 
and the downtown office. She wanted to 
devote her energy and talent to teaching, 
to helping the boys and girls in her school; 
but she was afraid to refuse the use of her 
writing talents for the promotion of her 
politically minded superior. Her story is 
one I hear almost daily. Teachers feel 
that they are prostituting their talents, sell- 
ing education as if it were “pork and 
beans.” I can appreciate their attitude 
Twice in my life I have given up admin- 
istrative positions for teaching because I 
was convinced that teaching, contacting the 
lives of the boys and girls, helping them to 
understand their problem, is the greatest 
job on earth. 

The time has come to develop a person- 
nel program designed to discover teaching 
talent and to reward it. There is no more 
corroding influence, no more harmful effect, 
than conviction in the mind of a teacher 
that honest effort goes unrewarded and 
that it is more important to know the right 
people than it is to do a good job. I know 
no objective way of measuring the best 
teaching. I know only that values are con- 
tagious and that we all reflect the ideals of 
the group of which we are a part. Superin- 


H. E. Dewey 


activities of an educational nature. The 
latter is too much to expect of any chil- 
dren except a few who perhaps have 
scholarly inclinations. I recently tried to 
find out how pupils felt about games, but 
I didn’t conduct an objective experiment 
to determine the frequency with which 
each specific type of recreational activity, 
etc. (this sentence may be completed as a 
leisure-time occupation.) Instead I asked 
them what they wanted to play, and they 
told me. 

Next, I wish to state that every split 
second in the school day must, of course, 
be recorded in the daybook and permanent 
ledger and audited by a certified public ac- 
countant. This is important. In our labora- 
tory Parsons and Parker set up an experi- 
ment to determine whether what I call the 
multiplication tables (sometimes referred to 


as the manipulative aspects of mathematical 


computation) could be best learned by 
practice over a thirty-minute interval with 
frequent rest periods, or whether the pupil 
could learn them better by playing the 
game of Russian Bank with deuces wild. 
The results were startling, but we have no 
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tendents who look at their jobs as one of 
teaching, who believe that power with 
people is more important than power over 
them, can go a long way in maintaining 
the faith of their teachers in their profes- 
sion. 


Respect for Integrity Needed 

Perhaps the idea can be expressed in 
another way: Individuals convinced of 
their own integrity, who have faith in the 
job they are doing, do not need the reassur- 
ance of sycophants. They respect them- 
selves, and hence are capable of respecting 
others. Such individuals make good super- 
intendents and good teachers. Those who 
are dependent on flattery, on subservience, 
do not! 

It seems to me that the heart of every 
board and every personnel program is the 
development of respect for the teacher and 
for the task she performs. The teacher, in 
turn, must believe that her task is socially 
significant. Once such a mutual under- 
standing is reached, the most important 
step toward the development of a person- 
nel program will have been taken. 

However, success of a school program 
is not independent of the attitudes of the 
community. Boards of education and the 
superintendent and teachers they select are 
the kind which a community demands. It 
is the task of each of us to turn our backs 
on our present apathy, to become active 
as citizens. Otherwise, we will lose by de- 
fault our democratic form of government 
and the schools which make them possible. 


Research 


space for summary and conclusions.’ In 
order to check the experiment in my own 
classroom, I put a few combinations on 
the blackboard. In fifteen minutes they 
were all learned, and we spent the rest of 
the hour playing Russian Bank. The pupils 
found the experiment delightful, and so 
did I. 

We agree heartily with those astute 
modern educators who are quite sure that 
the social studies are more important than 
history, geography, anthropology, civics, 
paleontology, and ethnology, and that they 
should be taught so as to include all these 
and more too. Many a happy hour has 
been spent in my classroom dissecting and 
redissecting the Jndustrial Revolution. 
When the principal stepped in the other 
day he found us engaged in a lively dis- 
cussion as to whether man could control 
the machine or whether the machine would 
in time destroy man. There was very little 
talk in this discussion. Jimmy Wagstaff 
had brought in a one-cylinder three-fourth 


See the Handbook of Arithmetical Circumlocutions in 
the Report of the National Society for Incurable Matho- 
1888 (out of print). 
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horsepower scooter engine that was filling 
the room with the delicious odor of carbon 
monoxide in a smoke screen that over- 
flowed into the corridors. The backfiring 
helped to keep the pupils from talking, 
since it compelled them to shout. Ruth 
Hennessey was experimenting with the 
chemical reaction between grease and the 
slate blackboard, while Harry Matthews 
was demonstrating the mechanical princi- 
ples of the gramophone to the tune of 
“The Preacher Went Out Hunting” on a 
well-cracked record (Music Appreciation). 
Various other experiments were going on 
and I could hardly get the children out of 
the room at recess time. Never would I go 
back to the dull old geography in which 
pupils learn about such unimportant places 
as Alexandria, Moscow, and Tokyo. We 
had to open the windows to let the conclu- 
sions escape, but after statistical analysis 
only one of them was found to be statis- 
tically significant; this was the remark of 
Johnny Dingledorf: “Aw, that little 
scooter engine don’t amount to nothing. 
My brother is driving a four-motored 
bomber over in the Solomns.” If this 
doesn’t determine who will win the fight of 
man against machinery, we give up. 

Child psychology is a field which has 
been too lightly covered by the authorities. 
Our study has shown that the fifth child 
in a family of five children is the youngest, 
but this conclusion must remain tentative 
due to the uncertainty of the birth rate. 
Genevieve Chakowski is my case study. 
She has four older brothers, which would 
place her defintely in the category of 
“spoiled brat,” but quite the contrary. She 
appeared in a dilapidated condition the 
other day, with a torn dress and a black 
eye. I immediately sensed the necessity 
for a personal diagnostic interview to be 
followed by adequate remedial measures. 
The interview consisted of one very intel- 
ligent statement from Genevieve: “Well, 
anyway, I licked Roscoe Anderson for 
calling my brother a so-and-so.” Relying 
on the well-known aphorism that ‘the 
teacher must respect the pupil’ I ad- 
journed the hearing. 

Throck and I have improved somewhat 
on the old-fashioned technique of explor- 
ing the unsupervised pupil attitude toward 
the teacher. Again I must leave out the 
conclusions, except to say that 28 out of 
my 30 seemed to be hardly aware of the 
fact that they had a teacher. Our method 
is to break the questionnaire up into its 
elements; e.g., ““Did you like your teacher 
at 9:00 o’clock in the morning after a good 
breakfast?” “What was your reaction at 
4:00 p.m. after being kept in?” “Does it 
make any difference whether your teacher 
wears a red or a blue necktie, or no necktie 
at all?” “Would you vote for your teacher 
if he ran for coroner?” “Is it all right for 
your teacher to go to sleep while you are 
reciting?” These are only a few samples, 
but it is easy to see that this method gets 
right down to the fundamentals. The re- 
sults can be thrown away: in fact, I recom- 
mend it. 

No self-respecting teacher can ignore 
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the parent-teacher relationship, or the 
parents either, for that matter. I can say 
this from experience, because I ignored a 
prominent father for several months, after 
which he garnisheed my wages. As for the 
mother, scientific research has shown that 
mother love is one of the most essential 
components of felicitous family harmony, 
and that, except perhaps for the family 
cat, mother is the keystone of home life. 
Surprising as this may seem, the teacher 
should take warning. Ten thousand mothers 
stated in a recent galloping poll which I 
conducted personally, that they love their 
own children 53.1 per cent more than they 
do the teacher. This is true of mothers of 
children between the ages of 12 and 18, 
but nothing much is known about the 
mothers of children between 6 and 12 or 
over 18, because the birth rate is declining 
at one end and the draft is taking hold at 
the other. 

In dealing with mothers I am always 
careful not to deal off the bottom of the 
deck, and above all else never to bid two 
spades with a handful of red cards. It 
seems that the teacher is always vulner- 
able. I well remember a delightful evening 
at the home of the mother of one of my 
children. The conversation was both en- 
tertaining and instructive, and I learned 
more about all the teachers except myself 
than I could ever learn from any other 
source. The next night this charming 
mother entertained one of my colleagues, 
and, while sitting in my little home cor- 
recting papers, I could literally feel myself 
being torn apart. Such is mental telepathy. 

Another serious problem is the guidance 
function, and how it should be performed. 
Every school should occasionally invite the 
garbage collector in to tell the pupils how 
not to become garbage collectors. Also, 
every school should devise tests and scales 
to rate the pupils as to how they are re- 
sponding to the guidance function, and if 
so, why? For the benefit of all teachers 
everywhere, Throckmorton and I have 
worked out a carefully constructed scale, 
properly weighted, to carry out the guid- 
ance function functionally. The pupil may 
be rated all the way from “magnificent” 
to “terrible.” If he ranks low on the scale, 
he should either join the marines or be- 
come a housewife. However, if he ranks 
high, he is eligible for any occupation, in- 
cluding retirement on a pension. He may 
even become President, if his name hap- 
pens to be Roosevelt. 

The value of this scale is that it an- 
swers itself, thereby taking less time and 
attention from the pursuit of pleasure by 
teachers and principals. I cannot publish 
the scale in this article because of the 
paper shortage, but a few sample questions 
based on 1142™% personal interviews will 
give the reader a good general idea. 

The questions (for boys): “What occu- 
pation will you follow as soon as you be- 
come 20, if the war is still going on?” 
“What will you be doing in the blackout, 
if you have no flashlight?” The answer is, 
of course, fumbling, which is one of our 
chief occupations. “If your Uncle Joe is a 
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plumber, and you like to fit pipes, what 
will be your aptitude in the medical pro- 
fession?”’ “If you have a beautiful voice, 
will you become a singer or a tobacco 
auctioneer?” “If there are 242 white-collar 
jobs in your community, why not consider 
the laundry business?” “If you are a round 
peg in a square hole, try whittling.” 

One very confusing problem is how to 
question pupils without being questioned. 
The earlier studies (now obsolete) had 
shown that a resourceful teacher could ask 
350 questions in a 50-minute period. We 
have doubled this old mark by producing 
a phonograph record to accompany the 
teacher. The pupils are rapidly learning to 
listen with both ears, just as they do at 
home while the radio sings about Wheaties 
amid clattering dishes and a quarrel be- 
tween mother and father. This brings the 
natural home activities right into the class- 
room. We are now experimenting with the 
idea of adding a sound film as additional 
equipment to be used simultaneously at a 
great saving of time and energy. Our great- 
est problem so far has been how to turn off 
the teacher when the record stops. 

Having mastered the technique of how 
to keep the teacher from being cross-ex- 
amined, we are now very much interested 
in democracy in the classroom. For teach- 
ers who are Republicans we recommend 
segregation and classification into ability 
groups. Select all the pupils who are Re- 
publicans and make good Democrats out 
of them. This will show that teachers can 
change attitudes. Reverse the process with 
the New Deal group and in November, 
1944, it can be said that the Republican 
Party won because the teachers of America 
“planned it that way.” This will be a great 
victory for those who believe that the job 
of the school is to upset the social order. 
Our advice to teachers who are Democrats 
is a little different. If you can find two 
good horses, let one of your good little 
Democrats ride one of them into a river, 
and make him swap horses in the middle 
of the stream. If he succeeds, the Repub- 
licans will win anyway, but if he falls in 
and drowns, at least you haven’t made a 
Republican out of him. This will be recog- 
nized as “teaching for mastery.” 

I used to test pupils, but now I evaluate 
the results of teaching. First, I study the 
individual pupil under a microscope. Keep- 
ing him under the eyepiece is quite a trick, 
but it can be done. After a thorough 
analysis I administer a battery of tests and 
compute the voltage. Without exception 
my results have shown that the pupil 
understands the teacher better than he did 
before. All conclusions about how well the 
teacher understands the pupil, on the other 
hand, must be tentative, since the sample 
may not be representative. How can there 
be any progress from generation to genera- 
tion if the teacher understands the pupil? 
This is a social problem which must be 
delegated to postwar reconstruction. So 
much for the individual pupil, if any. 

Next, I insert my specimen into the 
social matrix. This is a delicate manipula- 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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General 


Exterior, Samuel 


Gorton Junior-Senior 


Architect, Providence, Rhode Island. 


High School, Warwick, Rhode Island. — Edward O. Ekman, 


Gorton Junior-Senior High School 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


The city of Warwick, R. L, is a rapidly 
growing residential suburb of Providence. Its 
population of about 30,000 is spread over an 
area of 41 square miles and is centered in a 
score of sections or villages. The school popu- 
lation is housed in 19 elementary schools 
varying in enrollment from 25 to 450 pupils. 

Since 1920, Warwick’s growth has been the 
fastest of any similar community in New 
England. This growth has demanded increased 
classrooms and school facilities. Previous to 
1926, the scattered character of the popula- 
tion made it advantageous to send the high 
school students to surrounding towns which 
had such schools. At that time, the first four- 
year high school was put into operation, to 
house 450 students. As the population growth 
continued, additions to the many elementary 
buildings were needed, and a new high school 
building was imperative. In 1935, the second 
high school was completed for 1000 students 
At this time the educational plan, as contem- 
plated before the building was begun, was 
changed from the 8-4 to the 6-6 plan of 
organization. 

The removal of the children in grades 
seven and eight relieved most of the pressure 
for room in the elementary schools, and an 
addition to the older high school building 
brought its capacity up to 900. At this time, 
it was supposed that the housing problem had 
been settled for years to come 

The growth, however, continued, and in 
1938, the taxpayers of the city were again 
confronted with the need for more school- 
room. Two possibilities were open: either to 
enlarge the existing high schools, or to build 
a third six-year high school: The new high 
school building to accommodate 1000 pupils, 
although the costlier plan of the two, was 
approved, and the Samuel Gorton High 


School, named for the first settler in Warwick 
in 1642, was planned and erected. The com- 
pleted building was opened in 
1940. 

The new Gorton High School building is 
the result of the experience of the city in 
building two other schools within a compara 
tively few years. In size, curriculums, and 
organization the schools are similar. Educa- 
tionally, these are general high schools, offer- 


September, 


ing college-preparatory, commercial, and gen- 
eral courses, with wide electives and usual 
subjects taught in New England high schools. 
In the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, many 
tryout courses and electives are offered which 
make the work more nearly what the indi- 
vidual students need so far as the guidance 
courses can ascertain and the wishes of the 
parents can be met. Besides the required 
work for two periods per week in grades seven 





The art department is a studio from the standpoint of lighting, 
equipment, decoration, and spirit of creative work. 
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and eight, courses are offered in art, shop- 
work for boys, domestic arts for girls, music, 
and mechanical drawing for boys in grade 
eight, as tryout courses. Full-time work in 
each of the above subjects may be elected in 
the following four grades. Four-year courses 
in agriculture are also offered. The building 
is constructed to meet this type of program 
with careful planning for the greatest number 
of facilities at the least expenditure of money 

The building is noteworthy for the com- 
pactness of plan, for its proper natural and 
artificial lighting, for the use of color in the 
classrooms, for ample stage area and equip- 
ment for dramatics, for economical method 
of heating, for the large amount of storage 
room, and for the avoidance of waste space. 

The site contains approximately 61 acres 
As there were no platted streets on the site, 
the building has been oriented so that all 
classrooms have some sunlight during the 
day. The main building is U shaped, with the 
gymnasium and auditorium placed in the 
lower corners. The extreme length is 333 ft. 
and the greatest depth is 206 ft. 


Design and Construction 

The exterior design of the building is con- 
servatively modern, without parapets, over- 
hanging cornices, or expensive ornamentation. 
The wall construction is a combination of 
cinder blocks and brick, with reinforced con 
crete floors and roof. The windows are of 
steel, and the only wood used in the building 
is to be found in the doors, the interior trim, 
and the gymnasium and stage floors. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
800 persons, including the balcony. The stage 
is completely equipped with footlights, bor- 
der lights, floor pockets, dimmer-control board, 
public-address system, dressing rooms, storage 
rooms, and toilets. In addition, the stage is 
connected directly with the one classroom to 
care for the entries and exits of especially 
large casts. In the balcony are located a mo- 
tion-picture booth and a spotlight booth, both 
completely equipped. The auditorium is 
lighted by semiconcealed fixtures. The entire 
room is planned for community-center use 
and may be opened to the public without in 
any way interfering with the rest of the 
building. The room is finished with linoleum 
wainscot, plastered walls and ceiling, and with 
adequate acoustical treatment. 

The cafeteria, located below the auditorium, 
accommodates 600 persons at one time. The 
room has adequate acoustical treatment so 
that it is attractive and reasonably quiet. 

The gymnasium has a court 48 by 80 ft., 
and is equipped with fold-back bleachers on 
each side. The bleachers, and a concrete bal- 
cony over the entrance, accommodate 1200 
spectators. When the gymnasium is used for 
physical education, it is divided into two 
parts by a canvas curtain, suspended from 
a track and rollers. Under the gymnasium 
there are separate locker rooms for boys and 
girls, and for visiting teams, each provided 
with separate entrances to the floor above. 
The shower for the boys is of the progressive 
type, having four distinct temperature zones. 
There are 54 separate shower compartments 
for the girl students. The water temperature 
and student behavior are completely con- 
trolled from a booth which overlooks the 
shower rooms. 


The Classrooms 
The typical classrooms, planned to seat 35 
students each, measure 22 ft. 3 in. wide by 
28 ft. long. Each room has plastered walls 
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Simple dignity achieved with excellent form, high quality materials, and extreme simplicity of design 
characterize the auditorium which serves both for school and community functions. 


and ceiling, and floors covered with linoleum 
Each room is provided with an intercommuni- 
cating telephone, a loud-speaker, a clock, and 
a program bell. In each room there are a 
wardrobe of ample size for the the clothing 
of each student, a clothes closet for the 
teacher, and a bookcase. Blackboards are lo- 
cated across the front of each room, and 
tackboard is placed across the rear. The win- 
dows are of a size to insure each classroom 
with not less than 20 per cent glass area. All 
windows are provided with ventilators of the 
no-draft type, and with Venetian blinds for 
the proper control of direct sunlight. Each 
classroom is furnished with two doors so re- 
cessed when opened they do not protrude 
into the corridors. The corridors have glazed- 
tile wainscot 5 ft. high, coved base, plastered 
walls and ceilings, and linoleum-covered floors 

All stairways are absolutely fireproof, fitted 
with steel stairs, terrazzo treads and landings 
The full height glass-brick walls permit ade- 
quate light to enter the four main stairways 


Special Rooms 
The senior English room is 32 ft. long and 
is provided with a raised dais, anterooms, and 
a book-storage room. The mechanical draw- 
ing room is 41 ft. long, and is provided with 


an adjacent blueprinting room, drawing- 
board storage room, and a built-in supply 
cabinet. The two art rooms are similar to 


the drafting room, except for the blueprint- 
ing room. All three rooms «are provided with 


16 ft. of blackboard space in the front wall; 
ill other available wall space from the chair 
rail to the ceiling is covered with 
tackboard 

The clothing room has an alcove for the 
two ironing boards, permanently set up; a 


cork 


storage room for the unfinished clothes; a 
fitting room, with platform and triple mir- 
rors; a storage cabinet containing a box for 
each student for the storage of materials and 
equipment. The foods room with its unit kit- 
chens is adjacent and is fully equipped to 





Exhibition day in the industrial-arts shop of the 
Junior-Senior High School. 


Gorton 
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The English room is equipped with a stage for class dramatics 
and extra-curricular group activities. 





The housekeeping suite is equipped with tastefully chosen furniture 
within the buying abilities of the average Warwick family. 


care for 24 students at a time. In the space 
between the two rooms there is a model 
housekeeping suite, consisting of a bedroom, 
a living room, and a dining room. 

The agricultural room, the biology room, 
and two general science rooms are slightly 
larger than the regular rooms, and are 
equipped with an instructor’s desk and storage 
closets. The combination physics and chem- 
istry laboratory is 41 ft. long; it has two 
18-ft. laboratory tables, and is equipped with 
gas, hot and cold water, drain, and a.c. and 
d.c. electrical service from a laboratory ex- 
perimental panel. The room has two built-in 
and one free-standing fume hoods, properly 
equipped, an instructor’s experimental desk, 
and two storage rooms. 

The typewriting room, the bookkeeping 


room, the two industrial-arts shops, and the 
two music rooms are of generous size and 
suitably planned. The library has a seating 
capacity of 75 students. 

The colors in the classrooms and other pu- 
pil areas in the building have been selected 
after considerable study. Twenty different 
color combinations are used in the classrooms, 
corridors, and other rooms. The classrooms 
with a north or northeast exposure are 
painted in warm colors, such as buff, peach, 
light green, and lavender. Rooms with south 
and southwest exposure are painted with cool 
colors, such as blue, gray, and neutral shades 
Five different colors of two-tone linoleum are 
used in various rooms, in harmony with the 
colors on the walls. The corridors are pro- 
vided with a two-tone red linoleum with black 
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borders. All ceilings are painted in ivory. The 
auditorium has a_ walnut-colored linoleum 
wainscot. The walls above are divided into 
five unequal spaces, the wider areas being 
placed near the wainscot, and painted in five 
shades varying from buff to cream. The 
drapes are dark-wine color, and the wood- 
work is dark mahogany. 


Heating and Ventilation 

The building is heated by a forced hot- 
water system. To eliminate piping in the 
ground floor, the supply and return mains are 
located in the space above the second-floor 
ceiling. The boilers are fired with automatic, 
heavy-oil burners. Each classroom is equipped 
with a unit ventilator, which insures fresh air 
at a rate of 30 cu. ft. per minute, per person, 
at all times. Each ventilator is controlled by 
a dual thermostat, equipped with an air 
switch, located in the boiler room, which 
shuts the fresh-air damper, opens the recir- 
culating damper, and stops the motor. 

The cubic content of the building is 1,307,- 
500 cu. ft. The unit cost was 46 cents per 
cubic foot, including equipment, grading, and 
architects’ fees. The entire project cost $614,- 
722.69, including the site, the building, equip- 
ment, architects’ fees, grading, landscaping, 
permanent bleachers, football and baseball 
fields, fencing, parking lot, and new highway. 


_ +» — 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT DETAILS 

Exterior, face brick and artificial stone 

Paint products, casein ‘‘Mural-Tone’’: enamels, U. S§ 
Gutta Percha Paint; exterior metal paint, FE. /. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co 

Windows, steel 

Stairtreads, precast terrazzo 

Floors, classroom, cencrete, linoleum covered: gymnasium, 
maple 

Heating, forced hot water 

Unit ventilators, Herman Nelson Corp 

Temperature control, Johnson Service Co 

Electrical equinment, program clocks, fire alarm, labora- 
tory panel, Standard Electric Time Co 

Flectrical control, Westinghouse 

Sanitary installation, toilet fixtures, drinking fountains, 
Standard Sanitary 

Soap dispensing system, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 

Dial thermometers, Powers Regulator 

Blackboards, slate 

Bulletin boards, cork 

Gymnasium equipment, Narragansett Machine Co 

Office equipment, mimeograph, A. B. Dick Co 

Furniture, classroom, movable desks, tablet arm chairs, 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 

Auditorium seating, Jrwin Seating Co 

Laboratory furniture, Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Drawing tables, Hamilton Mfe. Co 

Shop equipment Vates-American Machine Co., Delta 
Manufacturing Co., Porter-Cable Machine Co., E. H 
Sheldon Co 


O_o 


DR. N. L. ENGELHARDT JOINS STAFF OF NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The New York City board of education, on November 
12, elected Dr. Nikolaus L. Engelhardt, of Teachers 
College; Columbia University, to a six-year term as a 
member of the Board of Superintendents 

He was nominated by President Ellsworth B. Buck for 
the position of associate superintendent left vacant last 
June by the elevation of Dr. John E. Wade to the super- 
intendency. 

Dr. Engelhardt, who was 60 years old on October 8, 
brings to his new position a broad background of intimate 
knowledge and experience in school-administrative prob- 
lems. He is considered an authority on _ school-building 
plans, and has conducted or helped to conduct educational 
surveys in more than a score of cities. He is the author 
of numerous textbooks and has taken a keen interest in 
the recent development of aviation curriculums in elemen- 
tary and high schools. His most recent book, “Planning 
the Community School,”’ was written in collaboration with 
his son, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. He is the consulting editor 
of the American School and University Yearbook 

Dr. Engelhardt has been a member of the staff of 
Teachers College since 1918 and has filled the office of 
professor of education since 1921. He has been given a 
leave of absence by the College and will enter upon his 
new duties immediately 
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Plan and Procedure in Protection 


of School Children J. L. Graham’ 


Most school officials have adopted some 
measures to provide for the safety of public 
school pupils during aerial attack. This paper 
is intended to serve as a check list and a 
guide to improvements, also as a statement 
of reasons to show the necessity for certain 
provisions. 

Sources of This Report. This paper is 
based on (a) official literature of the United 
States and Great Britain; (b) statements of 
State Defense Council officials; (c) state- 
ments of U. S. Army, Navy, and civilian 
authorities heard at the three-week course 
held January 5-23, 1942, at the University 
of Florida; (d) statements of fire chiefs, 
police officials, public utility experts, en- 
gineers, the London fire marshall, and others 
at the same course; (e) additional literature. 

Basic Premise. We must assume that we 
shall be bombed. Every community in the 
United States within 300 miles of the coast 
is a target area. We could be bombed today. 
Enemy pilots might unload bombs, land and 
surrender, or operate from carriers or secret 
bases. Bombers deflected from their chosen 
objectives seldom carry their bombs back 
home. They drop them on something. Many 
things that “couldn’t happen” have happened. 
Educators should take the initiative in pro- 
viding for the safety of the lives and property 
in their care. They should cooperate fully 
with the appropriate county or local Defense 
Council, but should not wait for prompting. 

The educational program should be con- 
tinued with as little interruption as is con- 
sistant with thorough preparations for safety. 
Some money should be spent on protective 
measures. 

Students Should Be in Shelters. All stu- 
dents except volunteer members of the Citi- 
zens Defense Corps should be in the best 
available shelters, under roof and behind 
walls. Risks due to bomb fragments, aircraft 
machine-gun fire, antiaircraft shell fragments, 
traffic hazards, panic, and gas are sufficient 
reasons why students should not be allowed 
to flee into the open. In general, school 
buildings themselves will provide the best 
available shelter. 

The importance of being within shelters is 
shown by the following facts about British 
casualty experience: 


Relative Danger to Personnel 
Relative Number 
Location of Casualties 
i Oe Ce, . cc cvcenewbacsbhes 100 
Lying in the street 
Lying behind low cover.............. 
Inside house, away from windows ...... 11 

In Anderson shelter, covered trench, or 

basement with ceiling reinforced to 
bear debris load ............. 5 a hie 4 
One of the principal reasons why shelter 


‘Supervisor, Public School Transportation and Buildings 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. A 
paper read before the Association of School Business 
Officials, October 7, 1942 


of some kind is better than lying in the open 
is suggested by the facts about fragments of 
bomb casings. These jagged pieces of steel 
start at speeds up to several times ordinary 
rifle bullet speed. They slow down rapidly as 
a result of air resistance, but may penetrate 
walls and kill within 200 yds. 

Direct Hits by Heavy Bombs. Attempts to 
provide complete protection against direct 
hits by heavy bombs are not considered prac- 
ticable. However, the chances of a direct hit 
on any particular person or building are 
small. 

The usual small building has load-bearing 
walls and will collapse in the event of a 
direct hit or near miss by a heavy bomb. 
Occupants who survive the blast effect of a 
near miss may escape if their shelter is in 
the safest part of the building and it has 
been provided with suitable ceiling reinforce- 
ment. 

Larger buildings of the wall-bearing type 
are also vulnerable to blast. They may col- 
lapse in whole or in part. Even so, many or 
all of the occupants may escape if they have 
been dispersed, under ceilings reinforced to 
bear the debris load. 

Larger buildings supported by independent 
steel or reinforced concrete skeletons, with 
filler-type walls, may lose large sections of 
wall without collapsing. Except for persons in 
the part hit, occupants of such buildings are 
relatively safe. Protection against bomb frag- 
ments and flying glass is necessary. 

The facts about crater formation show why 
complete protection against direct hits is not 
specified. A 100-lb. delayed-action demolition 
bomb makes a crater up to 10 ft. deep in 
earth, 3 ft. deep in brick, and 1.2 ft. in re- 
inforced concrete. 

Protection should be provided against: 


a) Fragments of 500-lb. demolition bombs 
landing as close as 50 ft.; also falling 
antiaircraft shell fragments. 

Fragments of glass and other light ob- 
jects hurled by blast. 

c) Aircraft machine gun fire. 

d) Debris loads falling on shelter ceilings. 
e) Incendiary bombs. 

f) War gases. 


b 


School Buildings as Shelters 


As a general rule, school buildings provide 
safer shelter than do homes. In comparison 
with private residences, school buildings in 
general have: 

a) Thicker Walls. These afford greater 
protection against bomb fragments. A previ- 
ous table showed that merely going inside a 
house — an average house — reduces the risk 
from 100 to 11, a ninefold increase of safety. 
This shows that most air-raid casualties are 
caused by bomb fragments and flying missiles. 
Therefore, thickness of walls is the most im- 
portant single factor. 

b) Better Construction. This applies to 
the average school building as compared with 
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the average home. Many who point out that 
most school buildings are wall bearing forget 
that practically all homes are wall bearing, 
and that some school buildings are of the 
improved skeleton type. 

c) Community Support. The resources of 
a community, and group labor if necessary, 
are available to improve the best shelters in 
school buildings. Head-high fragment-proof 
baffle walls can be provided where the school- 
house walls are not thick enough; also, in 
many cases, ceiling reinforcement of the 
sheltering corridors is necessary to carry 
the debris load. 

d) Trained Personnel, Responsible Super- 
vision, and Special Facilities. Most schools 
already have teachers trained in first aid, and 
even the smallest school can soon have at 
least one. In many schools, scientifically and 
mechanically trained personnel is available, 
also first-aid stations, workshops, and other 
facilities not found in the usual home. Fur- 
ther, school principals and superintendents 
are responsible officers, subject to authority 
and answerable to the public. These factors 


make for greater safety in educational insti- 
tutions. 


Possibility of Exceptions 

School buildings in general afford the safest 
available shelter. However, exceptions are 
found in a few localities where the type of 
school building and the nature of the sur- 
roundings, considered together, suggest better 
protection for the students. In studying ex- 
ceptions, one should never forget that walls 
and a roof are preferable to no protection at 
all. Remember the 11-100 ratio previously 
emphasized. Keep these questions in mind: 

a) In what shelter will the students be 
protected if they are dismissed from school? 

b) How will they reach such supposedly 
safer shelters? 

c) Is there time to reach the alternative 
shelters? 

It is not certain that schools will be notified 
as soon as the preliminary (yellow) warning 
reaches the local authorities. This warning is 
expected 15 to 20 minutes before a raid be- 
gins, but the hoped-for succession of warnings 
— yellow, blue, red— may not always come. 
The red may be the first warning received. 
This allows not more than 5 minutes. 

Furthermore, it would be impracticable to 
dismiss students every time a yellow warning 
is received. The raid might not occur. The 
red warning is the one to count on. Do not 
send students to an alternative shelter unless 
they can reach it safely within five minutes. 

d) What may happen to students while 
enroute? 

Remember that the allowable five minutes 
will be a period of unusual activity on streets 
and roads. Pedestrians will be scurrying. Air- 
raid wardens, fire watchers, auxiliary firemen, 
and other Defense Corps workers will be 
hurrying to their posts. Take care that you 
do not exchange partial safety for an uncer- 
tain advantage. 


Unsafe Schools vs. Home Shelters 
Disadvantages of Certain Schools As 
Shelters. The preceding sections leave little 
room for exceptions. No schoolhouse should 








Both elementary and high school pupils of Seattle, 
Washington, have ample air raid training. 


be abandoned in favor of an alternative 
shelter except for compelling reasons. Every 
school should be studied as an_ individual 
problem by the most competent local author- 
ities. The building and its surroundings, con- 
sidered together, form a single problem. 

Some schools are small frame structures 
and their walls furnish little protection. But 
are there any available buildings in the 
vicinity that furnish better protection? 

Some old school buildings two or three 
stories high are unsafe. Better shelters within 
safe reach may possibly be found. In most 
such cases, however, it will be necessary to 
use the building to gain the fragment protec- 
tion which the walls afford, and it may be 
wise to reinforce the ceilings of the lower 
sheltering corridors. 

In any discussion of possible dismissal of 
students, the basic question must be: Can 
the students safely reach safer shelters in 
the allowable time? Ask this question also: 
Will any safer shelters be available for im- 
mediate use? 

Unless both of these questions can be an- 
swered Yes, use the school building. 

All these provisions assume sporadic bomb- 
ing. In areas which may be continuously at- 
tacked, some school may of course be aban- 
doned. Plans should also be made against the 
contingency of a direct hit. Probably the re- 
mainder of the building should then be 
evacuated; but local judgment based on local 
conditions at the time would decide. 

Children Who Have Exceptionally Safe 
Shelter at Home. A question may arise re- 
garding special arrangements for certain stu- 
dents whose parents build safe shelters at 
home. Parents may argue that their children 
could reach such supposedly safer shelters 
within the allowable time. 

There are complications in connection with 
such a procedure which should not be ignored. 
The parents themselves, unless occupying 
certain special positions, will receive only the 
general siren warning, and must immediately 
get off the streets. They will not be able to 
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come and get their children. Therefore, if 
certain students were to be dismissed, the 
school authorities would be obliged to hunt 
them, notify them, and assure them safe con- 
duct. Will there be time for this? 


Relative Safety of Various Floors 

The most sheltered parts of a school build- 
ing should be selected as refuges and assigned 
to the extent of their safe capacity. The loca- 
tions which offer the best protection against 
one result of aerial attack may be vulnerable 
to another. Many basements offer excellent 
protection against bomb fragments, but in 
the event of a gas attack would serve as col- 
lecting basins where the heavy war gases 
would settle. A compromise is necessary 
Seek the greatest protection against the most 
probable dangers; then improve the chosen 
shelters to guard against other effects to 
which they are vulnerable. 

On the basis of experience to date, the 
causes of casualties should be emphasized in 
this order: (1) bomb fragments; (2) flying 
glass and other missiles; (3) collapse of build- 
ings in whole or in part; (4) war gases. Of 
course, war gases may become most impor- 
tant. The best rule at present is to seek ex- 
cellent protection against fragments, glass, 
and other missiles as the first objective; then 
do everything possible to minimize the risk 
of injury from collapse; finally plan to pro- 
vide some protection against gas in the chosen 
shelter areas. 

Think of two additional principles — dis- 
persion of students among as many safe 
shelters as the building affords, and multiple 
exits —and then evaluate the various floors 
of the building. 

Basement. In general, corridors in base- 
ments afford excellent shelter. In such places 
fragment protection is good; glass danger 
below average. The walls forming the cor- 
ridor give the shelter ceiling a short span and 
therefore considerable resistance to collapse 
Basements furnish the majority of shelters 
in existing buildings in England. Many of 
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Following an air raid warning Seattle children are 
escorted to homes by teachers and school employees. 


these basement shelters in England have been 
reinforced. Wide basements which have no 
corridors, such as those used for recreation, 
are unsafe unless the ceiling is reinforced. A 
few scattered supporting columns are not 
sufficient. Unless the basement is sealed 
against gas, with gas-locking entrances, plans 
should be made to transfer occupants to up- 
per floors in the event of a gas attack. 

First Floor. The first floor is subject to 
considerable danger from fragments and blast. 
If it must be used, the added precautions 
against fragments and flying glass should be 
exceptionally thorough. 

Top Floor. The top floor is especially sub- 
ject to danger from light demolition and frag- 
mentation bombs, and from incendiaries. In 
buildings which have concrete roof slabs, the 
use of the top floor may be preferable to 
overcrowding students on other floors. If the 
building has more than a first and top floor 
the intervening floors offer relatively greater 
Satety. 


Classrooms and Corridors as Shelters 


In general, corridors are much safer than 
classrooms; but in either place the occupants 
must be protected against flying glass. In 
corridors, the risk from flying glass is less, 
and the protection against bomb fragments 
is better. 

A blast wave may shatter glass in inner 
parts of a building. Screens or other light 
movable objects may be hurled across the 
room. Whole windows have been blown intact 
across a room, shattering against the opposite 
wall of some intervening object. 

Corridors. Glazed transoms and doors re- 
quire attention. Glass may be removed or 
covered with wallboard firmly fastened on 
both sides of the door or transom 

In some buildings, if the corridor doors to 
classrooms remain closed, ventilation may be 
provided by opening smoke screen doors at 
stairwells and securing fresh air from open 
windows in stair wells or upper floors. Such 
doors should be monitored so they will be 
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closed in the event of fire. 

Classrooms. While classrooms are not pre- 
ferred, other refuge space may be so in- 
adequate in some buildings as to create dan- 
gerous overcrowding. Blank space at front 
walls and below windows may be utilized in 
such cases. Students can be trained to lie 
on the floor below window level. 

In rooms with movable furniture, tables 
and desks may be turned on their sides, with 
legs pointing to the windows. Students, lying 
behind them, have some protection against 
glass fragments. Where furniture is fixed, 
sheets of masonite or the equivalent, three 
or four feet high, might be placed as bar- 
ricades in aisles to provide some protection 
against flying glass. Besides classrooms and 
corridors, a few other places suitable for 
sheltering limited numbers of students may 
be found. In some buildings, lockers may 
afford screening against flying glass. 


Morale and Other Considerations 

All plans for the control of students must 
take cognizance of the fact that the greatest 
danger may be panic. Rushing for exits might 
readily cause casualties. For years schools 
have conducted fire drills in such a manner 
that the responses have become automatic 
Periodic air-raid drills will do much to pre- 
vent excitement. Examples of calmness and 
poise will instill similar attitudes in students 
Be prepared to prevent panic even if one 
part of a building should be damaged. Leave 
an aisle space in corridors used as shelters 
Any students who may faint must readily be 
reached and removed to a first-aid station 
Even a half-hour in a shelter will seem a 
long time. Do not try to enforce quiet. Let 
the students sing, or conduct other well- 
regulated entertainment. The attitude and 
foresight of the persons in charge will make 
the difference between low morale and high 
spirits. Genuine leadership can turn the affair 
into a lark, from the student’s point of view 
At night, be prepared to replace quickly 
any black-out covers which may be dislodged 
by blast or fragments. 

Education of Parents. The reasons for 
keeping students at school during air raids 
should be explained to parents. Excited par- 
ents rushing to demand custody of their chil- 
dren would spread panic and create hazards 
A campaign of public education is needed 
The public should be thoroughly informed 
regarding all safety measures in schools. 

Night Occupancy. Night classes and night 
meetings present air-raid problems in many 
schools. Provision should be made for orderly 
and safe sheltering at night. 

Persons attending public meetings in 
schools will not have practiced air-raid drills 
on the premises. Air-raid wardens thoroughly 
familiar with the local plans and premises 
should be on duty for such occasions 


Incendiary Bombs 
Oil bombs must be large to be effective, 
hence are usually reserved for special targets 
Phosphorus incendiaries may be used on 
readily combustible targets. They are also 
useful in sabotage. Delayed action is ob- 
tained by releasing phosphorus with a wet 
cloth cover; the fire starts when the cloth 
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All pupils in the Seattle schools are taught to take shelter under tables 
on the lower floors of buildings. Photos through courtesy of 
Superintendent Worth McClure and Seattle Times. 


dries. Phosphorus is easily extinguished with 
water —but look out for réignition when 
dry again. For bits of phosphorus embedded 
in skin, wash with 10 per cent solution of 
copper sulphate in water. This plates the 
phosphorus with copper, and stops burning. 

Thermite bombs burn out in one or two 
minutes. There is no use trying to put them 
out; the iron oxide supplies oxygen to the 
powdered aluminum. Handle the resulting 
fire by usual means. 

Magnesium bombs have proved most suc- 
cessful to date. The small size has been the 
most widely used. Characteristics: silvery 
appearance — 2.2 lb.; over-all length about 14 
in.; diameter 2 in walls % in. thick — core 
contains thermite and starting mixture — ig- 
nites on impact —thermite reacts at about 
4500 deg. F.; stopped by about 4 in. of re- 
inforced concrete or 6 in. of sand. 


How to Fight 2.2-Pound Magnesium 
Bomb 

Locate at once. Stay at a safe distance for 
the first minute. If you want to play safe 
against a possible explosive charge, wait 2 
minutes. Use water spray or solid stream on 
bomb, depending on conditions. Officials 
should study recent OCD statement about 
extinguishing this bomb. 

Warning. Never use carbon tetrachloride 
(Pyrene) fire extinguisher on a magnesium 
bomb. Phosgene, a deadly war gas, may be 
formed by chemical action. If you judge the 
risk worth while, don’t wait 1 or 2 minutes. 
but hold a wet blanket over your arm before 
your face and start handling the fire. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, 
a 2%-gal. soda-and-acid extinguisher is suf- 
ficient for one incendiary. Alternate spray 
with solid stream. Make the spray by hold- 
ing a finger at the nozzle. But it is not recom- 
mended that one depend on a limited-capacity 
extinguisher. One comes to rely on it, and 
may be at a loss if it runs out too soon 
Such extinguishers should be mounted in 
pairs. A hand pump, with somebody to keep 
refilling the water bucket, is better 

Incendiaries may enter any floor of a 
building. During a raid, fire watchers should 
be on every floor and in the attic 


Communication and Warning Signal 

The full series consists of the preliminary 
caution (yellow) about 15 to 20 minutes in 
advance; the lights warning (blue): the ac- 
tion warning (red). The last leaves about 5 
minutes for reaching shelter. It is possible 
that in some instances the only warning a 
school might receive would be the sound of 
city sirens or even the arrival of a bomb 

All schools, even in remote areas, should 
have telephone service wherever it can be 
provided. In some cases, messenger service 
from the nearest telephone may be required, 
at least temporarily. 

Existing equipment, such as the fire drill 
signal system, may be used for air-raid warn 
ing within the school provided it is used in a 
special and unmistakable way. There must 
be no possibility of confusing the air-raid 
warning with the ordinary fire drill signal. 
In all arrangements, maintain close liaison 
with the county or local Defense Council 
The all-clear signal (white) is a continuous 
sound of two minutes duration at a steady 
pitch. : 


Fire Precautions and Fire Fighting 

Every school should be prepared to fight 
its own fires. City services may be inter- 
rupted. Water faucets and fire plugs are of 
no use if the water mains in the vicinity 
have been smashed by bombs. Restoring 
water pressure for fire fighting in the midst 
of air raids has been one of London’s great 
tasks. 

Practically all fires are small at the start. 
Alert fire watchers and trained auxiliary fire- 
men can prevent serious conflagrations. 

It will not be possible to obtain the most 
desirable emergency fire-fighting equipment 
in every school. Utilize and adapt that which 
can be obtained. Stored water, hand pumps, 
buckets, emergency fire hose, garden hose, 
sand, suitable fire extinguishers should be 
thought of as possibilities. Consult your local 
fire department, and your county or local 
Defense Council. 

Ready access to all attics should be pro- 
v-ded. Openings need to be cut, then left 

(Concluded on page 50) 








Dividends from the Education 
of the School Board Herbert B. Mulford” 


Illinois school boards declared munificent 
dividends for the benefit of the public schools 
of their state during the last week of October. 
The occasion was the annual convention of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
held jointly with the Illinois Association of 
City Superintendents, October 26-28. The 
dividends were principally in the shape of 
farseeing resolutions for the improvement of 
public education, backed by the obvious in- 
tention of implementing the resolutions by 
legislative and other means. 

Back of the discussions and actions of the 
board leaders could be seen causes which 
seemed definitely to root in the consistent 
policy of the association that school-board 
members, in order to provide sane and in- 
telligent democratic government for our pub- 
lic schools, must be informed citizens; and 
to be informed on education they must have 
the steadfast cooperation of members of the 
educational profession. 

Possibly one of the most apparent factors 
for profit in the convention was the fact that 
now for many years, laymen and their pro- 
fessional administrative associates have been 
convening jointly, thus enabling easy inter- 
change of ideas without camouflage. Again 
for nearly four years, the State of Illinois 
has been appropriating $15,000 for expenses 
for the school-board association per biennium. 
This has enabled the association to hold 
board group meetings throughout the state, 
for the discussion of pertinent educational 
problems involved in the boards’ obligations 
to initiate and establish school policies in 
their independent districts. As a result of 
such gatherings and self-initiated activities, 
there has been constantly increasing progress 
in the meeting of minds between boards and 
professional leaders when bent upon obtaining 
legislation beneficial to education. 

While there were many important discus- 
sions by eminent persons on the convention 
program disseminating information which may 
be beneficially operative for years, the out- 
standing results were reflected in the resolu- 
tions. Two of these are detailed in separate 
references elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal. To the observer the most important 
one, which probably never could have been 
conceived had not board leaders in Illinois 
long been subjecting themselves to what they 
call “the education of the school board,” 
boldly championed the integrity of the teacher 
through academic freedom. The broad project 
of the convention discussions was to endeavor 
to portray the conditions and obligations of 
the schools in wartime. This naturally in- 
volved numerous phases of the economic, so- 
cial, and political causes of war and their in- 
fluences on the future peace. The text of the 
resolution involving this principal problem 
follows: 

“Whereas the number and complexity of 
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the social, economic, and political problems 
facing our society are increasing every year, 
and whereas it is, therefore essential that 
children in elementary and high school be 
taught to think clearly, honestly, and effec- 
tively about such problems, even though it 
is recognized that specific answers cannot 
now be given to all future problems, there- 
fore, be it resolved that the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards urges every member 
school board to make it entirely clear to the 
teachers and administrative staff of its school 
district that it favors honest and straight- 
forward discussion of current social, economic, 
and political problems; and that teachers 
should be limited only by the suitability of 
the subject matter to the age and compre- 
hension of the particular children 
taught.” 

General action of the association lay in 
three broad fields of national, state, and 
local school problems. The gist of resolu- 
tions thus grouped follows: 


being 


National Affairs 

A full and wholehearted support to the 
nation in its all-out war effort 

Federal support of education should ob- 
serve local authority and responsibility 

Policies and laws which will enable public 
schools to obtain necessary supplies, equip- 
ment, and materials for satisfactory operation 
during the war and to retain teaching per- 
sonnel reasonably adequate 

Against the taxing of principal or income 
of municipal obligations or subjecting sale of 
such obligation to the control of a federal 
agency 

Extend privileges of penny lunches 


State Affairs 
Adequate minimum transportation facilities 
in light of gas and tire rationing, to assure 
all children a good education 


Any additional compulsory obligations on 
schools must be adequately financed 

State legislation to increase state equaliz- 
ing aid to local districts 

Legislation to provide “unit” districts a 
tax levy limit, without referendum, of $1.75 
for educational purposes 

Provision for financial support for special 
education of all types of exceptional children, 
including those who are physically, mentally, 
or socially handicapped 

Continuation of surveys for reorganization 
of school districts (see detailed account else- 
where in this issue). 

For orderly 
stitution 

Retirement fund for nonteaching employees 
of school districts similar to that for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators 


amendment of state con- 


Local Affairs 


Advocacy of improved programs for health 
and physical education. 

Ethics of employment advocated to stop 
“raiding” other districts for teachers to fill 
war vacancies (see detailed description else- 
where in this issue). 

Maintenance of adequate educational stand- 
ards during wartime emergency. 

Appointment of teachers during emergency 
who are below standard should be temporary 
and possibly the tenure law should be modi- 
fied accordingly. 

Several changes in the official personnel of 
the association took place. M. H. Detweiler 
of Zeigler, was elected president, to succeed 
Harold W. Norman. Alden B. Mills, of 
Evanston, was chosen vice-president. Robert 
M. Cole, of Springfield, was named educa- 
tional director and field secretary to have 
charge of divisional meetings of boards 
throughout the state. A. D. McLarty suc- 
ceeded himself as executive director 


Thou Shalt Not Covet Thy 
Neighbor's Teachers 


Associated school boards of Illinois have 
beaten Messrs. McNutt, Studebaker, and 
Somervell to it in the matter of freezing 
teachers to their jobs to teach what the 
school boards wish taught. At the annual 
convention of school boards of Illinois at 
Springfield, on October 28, they began to set 
up ethical standards against the richer school 
districts “raiding” the less affluent ones for 
teachers to fill war vacancies. But the initial 
steps taken in resolutions on the subject have 
opened a controversy and presented problems 
which are much farther reaching than possibly 
were anticipated. 

Statistics on current teacher shortage in 
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Illinois as yet are not alarming. Nevertheless 
one of the principal topics of discussion was 
the man-power shortage which impends and 
what it means for the public schools. More 
particularly there were enough school-board 
members from districts which were being 
“raided” who were mad about it, to bring 
the issue squarely before the convention and 
to brand the practice as reprehensible. Ac- 
cordingly, resolutions were drafted to make 
it unethical for the duration for either boards 
or teacher agencies, directly or indirectly, to 
bid away teachers from another district while 
they were under contract, save 30 days prior 
to the opening of the school year. 
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Repercussions are sounding over the state 
and country reflecting a downward spiral of 
vacancies as successive boards which have 
lost teachers descend to the next lower level 
in salary schedules to fill the vacancies by 
tempting teachers with higher cash offers, even 
during the school year. Teacher agencies, 
with rosters of applicants always looking for 
advancement both in salary and in oppor- 
tunity for growth, have been assisting in this 
procedure innocent of intended wrong but 
abetting the movement nevertheless. 

In Illinois a new teacher tenure law has 
only recently gone into effect. Its spirit is 
that of a mutual contract by which boards 
may not oust teachers without cause and 
teachers may not quit so as to leave boards 
in the lurch. There seems to be no intent to 
freeze teachers in their jobs without giving 
them a chance to better themselves, but the 
spread of time between April 1 and 30 days 
before the opening of school apparently was 
meant to be fair to both sides. In other 
words, teachers, if they wish to have the 
advantage of continuing tenure under the 
law, must observe their own side of the 
bargain. 

The first reaction of administrators and 
placement bureau directors from the unequi- 
vocal ethical stand of the associated boards 
was one of surprise; then they became per- 
turbed over how they should act ethically 
under the resolutions. Then they began to 
ask themselves and officers of their national 
professional groups just who should set ethical 
standards for them. The school boards seem 
to have taken the attitude that they are the 
government of their school districts; that the 
professional associates are their employees, 
responsible to them under contracts. There- 
fore the boards consider it not only their 
right but their duty to set these standards 
wholly irrespective of anyone else. 

This very attitude was the subject of a 
rather sharp debate on the floor of the con- 
vention. The resolutions committee had sug- 
gested that this resolution be submitted for 
the consideration of both the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association and the Illinois Association 
of City Superintendents. But speakers for 
the resolution stood their ground. They ar- 
gued that the spiral should be stopped as 
abruptly as the nation is trying to stop that 
of inflation. They opined that the bigger and 
richer schools should take their own share of 
teacher vacancies, unless they could fill their 
posts with people not under contract. They 
held that the larger schools could more easily 
fill posts with people they should have in 
training. But most pointedly, taking a busi- 
nessman’s viewpoint, they said it was time 
all concerned learned to observe contracts, 
especially since the new tenure law was un- 
der trial and had long been advocated by the 
profession. 

Considerable significance attaches to this 
resolution and its consequences. Much has 
been said about the need to develop additional 
man and woman power for war industry and 
for teachers to keep schools going. With 
registration of women, the return of many 
married women to teaching, with the outlook 
of 5,000,000 women for industry by July 1 
of next year and with the preponderating 
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majority of teachers coming from women 
ranks, all people concerned with public schools 
are wondering about the results of board 
operations in Illinois under the resolutions 
whose text follows: 

“Whereas the current shortage of teachers 
will probably increase because of the war, 
and this will accelerate the movement of 
teachers from one district to another, there- 
fore be it resolved by the Illinois Association 
of School Boards the following rule of ethics 
is hereby adopted, to wit: 
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“It shall be unethical for any school dis- 
trict or teachers’ agency, either directly or 
indirectly, without prior consultation with the 
district by which the teacher is currently em- 
ployed, to offer employment to an employee 
of another school district for any part of a 
current year, or make known to such em- 
ployee that he or she is being considered 
for such employment, unless such offer is 
made thirty days before the opening of the 
school year for which such person is to be 
employed.” 


Georgias 22,000 Teachers Get 25 
Per Cent Increase in Salary 


Ernest R. Anderson* 


The public school teachers of Georgia have 
at last learned to speak the only language 
that is understood by politicians. Words of 
this language are votes and public influence. 
Georgia teachers have been granted a 25 per 
cent increase in salary as their reward for 
learning this language. 


The Movement for Increased Pay 


Following the stormy session of the state 
legislature in January 1939, at which time 
the legislature failed to provide sufficient 
funds for the operation of the schools for the 
remainder of the school term of 1938-39, 
and legislators charged that teachers could 
not vote, J. D. Cherry, a teacher in the Way- 
cross, Ga., high school, took the initiative in 
conducting a survey of the teachers in the 
state to find out how many were registered 
and qualified to vote. This survey showed 
that only 5000 of the state’s 22,000 teachers 
were registered and qualified to cast a ballot.’ 

Following this, a campaign was sponsored 
by the Georgia Education Association to get 
every teacher in the state to register and 
qualify himself or herself to vote in future 
state elections. After six months, well above 
90 per cent of the teachers in the state were 
registered and qualified to vote.* 

The Georgia Education Association at its 
annual convention in April, 1940, adopted as 
a part of its future policy, a resolution to 
request of every candidate for the state legis- 
lature and for the governorship a public state- 
ment to express his attitude toward the finan- 
cial policies of the Association.* 

The teachers at their convention in the 
spring of 1942 asked for a 25 per cent in- 
crease in their salaries. Governor Talmadge, 
addressing the convention at that time, said 
that the state was unable financially to grant 
any such increase. This denial of the teachers’ 
plea was made in April, 1942. Yet the state 
auditor in his report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, just two months later, showed 
that the state had a surplus of $9,845,687.23* 
in the treasury. Governor Talmadge continued 
his refusal to hike the teachers’ pay until he 
felt the blow of defeat in the recent state 
primary, equivalent to election in Georgia, 

*Principal, High School, Fort Valley, Ga 

1J. D. Cherry, “Teachers Can Vote,” Georgia Educa 
tion Journal, May, 1940, p. 20 

Ibid., p. 8 

‘Statement of Policies, Georgia Education Journal, Vol 
33, April, 1940, p. 8 


‘State Auditor's Report for Fiscal Year Ending, June 
30, 1942 


at the hands of a candidate who pledged him- 
self to see that the teachers would be paid 
on a parity with other state employees.°® 

Knowing that the new governor would 
grant at least the 25 per cent increase asked 
by the teachers, if not more, Governor Tal- 
madge, within 15 hours after his defeat was 
known, ordered that “the rate of pay to the 
common school teachers of the state be raised 
by the amount of 25 per cent annually,” and 
directed the state auditor to draw monthly 
the amount of funds necessary. 

Georgia’s 22,000 teachers had spoken the 
language that Governor Talmadge understood. 
The defeated governor did not want to see 
his successor get the credit for raising the 
teachers’ pay, and, too, he had realized that 
the public school teachers of the state were 
awake. 


Effect of the Increase 

The increase of 25 per cent will mean a 
salary millennium for a vast majority of 
Georgia’s teachers. Only 58 out of 159 coun- 
ties in the state supplement the current basic 
salaries paid by the state. The current state 
salary schedule, adopted in 1937, ranges from 
$60 to a maximum of $80 per month. Under 
the governor’s order for an increase of 25 
per cent, the maximum will be $100 per 
month. The increases became effective Sep- 
tember 25, the date for the payment of Sep- 
tember salaries. 

It is estimated by the state education de- 
partment that the increase will cost the state 
$3,000,000 annually and can be paid without 
additional taxes. The Governor in announcing 
the increase said that it was due to the fact 
that the state revenue for July and August 
was $1,545,153.04 in excess of the anticipated 
revenue for the same period. Also, it was 
possible for this increase to be paid the 
teachers without an additional approprieti-n 
by the state legislature. This situation was 
due to the fact that the legislature of 1942 
passed a measure known as House Bill I, 
under which Governor Talmadge was vir- 
tually given complete control of all state 
finances, to shift or transfer funds from one 
department to another as he saw fit. This 
measure in reality displaced the General Ap- 
propriations Bill under which all state de- 
partments operating on money from the Gen- 

(Concluded on page 57) 


‘Candidates Replies, Georgia Education Journal, Vol. 36, 
July, 1942, p. 10. 
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The New Draft Age 

THE reduction of the draft age to in- 
clude young men of 18 and 19 will have 
a deep effect upon the colleges and the 
eleventh and twelfth grades of the high 
schools. Unless the Selective Service of the 
Army and the Navy permit the college 
men who are already enrolled in the stu- 
dent branches of the Reserves to complete 
their courses, the colleges will lose almost 
their entire enrollment of young men. The 
high schools in giving up their 18-year-old 
boys will have twelfth-grade classes made 
up almost entirely of girls. The deepening 
need of man power in the war industries, 
on the farms, and in all employment will 
draw some girls from the upper high school 
classes. In brief, we are facing the most 
serious interruption of education in the 
history of the United States. 

The emerging situation suggests the 
need of intensifying all education effort in 
the high school. There seems to be a 
greater need than ever for considering the 
suggestions of President Hutchins for com- 
pleting the general education of all youth 
by the age of eighteen through speeding up 
the cultural and academic subjects. Cer- 
tainly there is equal need for considering 
the intensification of training for the trades 
and occupations essential to the war effort. 
Preinduction education, necessary as it is, 
will not suffice to insure the flow of young 
workers into the essential occupations. 

During the past 15 months, the schools 
have made wholly unexpected records in 
planning for the readjustment of their cur- 
riculums and methods and for taking over 
new duties and services. In the present 
deepening crisis they may be expected to 
record new achievements without losing 
sight of their original purposes and with- 
out reducing their essential efficiency. More 
than ever, there is need for holding up what 
Dr. George Stoddard calls the retaining of 
“their integrity as schools” for providing a 
sound cultural, civic, and moral — yes, and 
religious — education for living in a de- 
mocracy. 

The creation of postwar education pro- 
grams for men whose education has been 
interrupted by the compulsory service in 
the armed forces will undoubtedly repair 
some of the damage invariably done by 
the complete dislocation of the educational 
system. But unless the educational plans 
are universal and practically compulsory, 
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only a small fraction of the veterans will 
be reached. Depending upon the length of 
the war, the desire of the returning young 
men to enter an occupation, to get married, 
and to live an independent adult life will 
be irresistible. Whatever the secondary 
schools can do to advance their educational 
programs now must not be left undone. 
After the war, the opportunity and the 
need for adult educational work will be 
increased a thousandfold. 


School Elections—Spirited 
and Otherwise 


A HOTLY contested school-board election 
which stimulates the vote and excites ex- 
pectation in the choice to be made has civic 
value in that it turns the public mind in 
the direction of the schools and _ their 
mission. The discriminating voter welcomes 
the opportunity to express his concern in 
the schools by recording his choice for those 
who shall administer them. Such an elec- 
tion, if conducted to bring before the peo- 
ple the true character of the candidates 
and the value to the community of the 
current educational needs of the schools, 
usually results in progress both for the 
schools and the school board. 

There is, however, another situation that 
is a constant danger. A school system may 
be so well managed that the citizenship is 
complacent in the thought that all is well 
and that no one need manifest any concern 
when it comes to school election time. Thus, 
there are school elections which excite so 
little interest that a small fraction of the 
vote determines the list of board members. 

Any school election which degenerates 
listless formality runs into the 
danger of elevating into office the incom- 
petent and undesirable. Such things should 
not happen if a school system is to repre- 
sent continuous growth in service. “To 
have created a board of education which 
faithful and competent service,” 
said the editor of the /ndianapolis News 
recently, ‘may be regarded as a fine tribute 
to the people, but to hold that it can stop 
there is dangerous assumption. It is danger- 
ous in that it is likely to encourage indif- 
ference at the next school-board election.” 

The elective system under which boards 
of education are created is entirely demo- 
cratic and should not be lightly dealt with. 
If the blessing of a decentralized system 
of education is to prevail and local con- 
trol is to continue, it is well to remember 
that every school election is important and 
every board member is a critically impor- 
tant public official. No school board must 
be allowed to fall into the hands of self- 
seeking politicians or just small men, be 


into a 


renders 


these economic bigwigs or representatives 
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of special interests. Aggressive and com- 
petent citizens who have the ultimate in- 
terests of the children and of the nation as 
their only concern are needed for these 
troubled times. 


Wartime Conservation of 

School Equipment 
THE growing difficulty of obtaining school 
furniture, equipment, and supplies suggests 
the duty of closer supervision of the use 
of the entire school plant and its content. 
If it is patriotic to save the equipment of 
public motion picture theaters, then it is 
doubly valuable for the war period to use 
and maintain all school equipment in the 
most economical form. 

Under peace conditions, it is sometimes 
not true economy to recondition certain 
articles but to scrap them and purchase 
new parts, or entire articles. Such policies 
must be rigidly discarded for the present 
and maximum service must be realized by 
careful inspection, reconditioning, and re- 
pair. Much school equipment is rotted or 
rusted out This 
applies to articles used for a brief time and 


rather than worn out. 
stored for long periods in the laboratory or 
shop, or the classroom. Athletic equipment 
is destroyed more often in the long months 
of storage than worn out on the play field 
Books and reference works, films and slides, 
and other instructional materials become 
obsolete in storage — rarely do they wear 
out from excessive use. 

The war period suggests the complete 
restudy of school programs of using and 


reconditioning instructional and mainte- 
nance. equipment. For this purpose, 
greater attention to inventories, to ex- 


changes of articles between schools, to the 
return of unused supplies to the central 
headquarters is needed. The initiative in 
all these matters must come from the school 
their executive staffs — the 
teachers, and janitors will 
gladly cooperate with intelligent leadership. 


boards and 
principals, 


Schoolhouses and Rationed 
Communities 


THE nationwide rationing of oil and gaso- 
line has provided the schools with another 
opportunity for service. The teaching staffs 
have accepted the duty of acting as ration- 
ing clerks and in the vast 
schools have done the job competently and 
with a friendly courtesy that has won in- 
numerable friends for the teaching profes- 
sion and for the American schools. Coming 
during Education Week, the 
registration was used to acquaint thou- 


majority of 


as it did 


sands of car owners with the accomplish- 
ments of the schools. 
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The gas rationing and the fuel-saving 
requirements of the present war winter 
seem to point to the wider use of the 
school buildings as social and recreational 
centers. It seems incomprehensible that 
schools should be closed to save fuel and 
light, and social-center personnel when 
there is so much need of wholesome recrea- 
tion for both adults and adolescents. If 
people cannot travel any distance with 
their automobiles, they can walk to the 
nearest schoolhouse to enjoy quiet games 
or healthy play. What better opportunity 
than the present for discussion groups, open 
forums, Red Cross work, handicraft enter- 
prises, or just recreational reading? Why 
not provide special opportunities for youth, 
particularly from families where the adults 
are working strange evening shifts? And 
just plain evening classes in citizenship, 
English, and in the cultural subjects should 
not be overlooked. It is little short of 
criminal to close the schools to economize 
a bit in fuel, or light, or what we suspect 
is intended to be the real saving —a bit 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

If ever there was need for wider use of 
school buildings for maintaining com- 
munity morale — and morals —it is now. 


Training for War Work 
NUMEROUS sschoolmen, especially in 
smaller and middle-size cities, seem to 
feel that the establishment of courses for 
a limited number of war-industry occupa- 
tions will fully solve their community 
problems. They overlook the fact that 
conditions are changing with lightning 
speed so that plans made as late as last 
summer must be completely restudied, new 
classes planned, and new courses intro- 
duced or old courses adjusted to new types 
of students. Closer cooperation with the 
industries is essential to meet the problem 
of losses from the shops into the armed 
forces, to supply increasing numbers of 
women, and to increase the productive 
competence of workers who cannot be 
helped by the in-service training programs 
conducted by any industry itself. The 
smaller plants and the employers of small 
groups of workers especially need the help 
of the schools. In this connection, Dr. 
Charles W. Sylvester who has directed the 
remarkable achievements of the Baltimore 
public schools in vocational war training, 
writes int the Baltimore Bulletin of Edu- 
cation: 

We must win the war! If we lose the war 
nothing else matters. The public school has and 
can continue to train and upgrade war workers as 
an aid to greater production. In brief, the critical 
situations which can and should be solved are: 

1. More women must be trained for war work 


They must be sold on the serious need for their 
services. They must be given an opportunity to 
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try out their abilities and aptitudes in the war- 
training classes. 

2. The large number of women who have been 
rejected by war industries because of weight, age, 
or appearance must be given reconsideration for 
jobs which they can fill and which they desire 
to prepare for. 

3. Older men and women and cripples can be 
trained for certain kinds of work, and their 
services will surely be required in the near future. 

4. The training program for Negroes has been 
expanded. Both men and women will be given all 
the training they can take. More industries should 
so arrange their work programs that the services 
of Negroes can be used. 

5. Many industries have agreed to discontinue 
pirating. This should apply equally as well to the 
schools. Industries have hired some war-produc- 
tion training teachers without reference to the 
school department. 

6. Incompetency everywhere must be elimi- 
nated. If persons want training, they should be 
given training. Attempts are being made to force 
them into employment before they have an 
opportunity to find out what they can do best. 

7. The present enrollment in war-production 
training can be doubled or tripled as far as the 
facilities are concerned. Some shops are operated 
24 hours a day, for seven days a week. Many 
other classes can be put on this same schedule. 

8. If men and women employed in industries 
cannot attend supplementary classes in the 
schools, programs of training can be put on for 
them by the schools in the industries where they 
are employed. 

9. Teachers recruited from industry have been 
given teacher-training courses by qualified and 
experienced teacher trainers. This should be con- 
tinued and expanded. 

10. Teacher-training service can be provided 
by the schools for persons now employed as 
teachers in the war industries. This should be 
done. 

11. Employed warworkers should be encour- 
aged to take supplementary classes in order to 
better qualify them for war work. In this all-out 
war, the schools have an all-out training pro- 
gram. They are in a position to assist every war 
industry in the initial preparation of workers 
through pre-employment classes as well as to up- 
grade workers through supplementary courses. 


Janitorial Pension Systems 
FROM so widely separated cities as Glen- 
dale, Calif., and Quincy, IIll., come news 
stories concerning local campaigns con- 
ducted by nonteaching employees of the 
schools for old-age pensions. In both cities, 
there are indications that the janitors, 
clerks, and other employees have noted the 
advantages possessed by teachers and 
supervisory officers and have formulated 
requests for similar benefits. 

It seems only natural that school jani- 
tors should be puzzled that teachers who 
enjoy much higher incomes and who have 
permanent tenure of office should also 
have the benefits of a legally established 
pension plan, when the engineers, janitors, 
and other nonteaching personnel are paid 
much lower wages, are never legally secure 
in their jobs, and cannot look forward to 
an annuity in old age. In these war days, 
the situation is not made any happier by 
the fact that the individual janitor fre- 
quently has a large family to support, 
while the spinster teacher has only herself 
to look after. 

The school boards are overlooking an 
important element in personnel manage- 
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ment, if they do not cooperate to the 
fullest to secure for their nonteaching 
staffs complete social security advantages 
in the way of pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, tenure, and accident and sickness 
insurance. 

The problem of finding funds for such 
purposes is unquestionably a difficult one 
at this time. But the problem of maintain- 
ing adequate staffs is equally important, 
and fairness to all employess of a school 
system is typically an American way of 
conducting public business. The janitor 
and engineer and the school clerk also 
serve and are fully worthy of their hire. 


What Comparative School 
Cost Figures Teach 


THERE are those among school adminis- 
trators who deem it advantageous to show 
that they are operating a school system at 
a lower cost than this is done in other 
similar-sized school units. Comparative 
tables are set forth showing the pupil cost 
of this, that, and the other town. The in- 
ference is that one school system is ad- 
ministered more economically than all 
others brought into comparison. 

In discussing this subject the research 
director of the Indiana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Dr. B. V. Bechdolt, recently 
said: “Per pupil expenditures mean but 
little and may be quite misleading unless 
they are supplemented by the information 
necessary for determining the extent to 
which they are comparable, both in terms 
of the quality and the quantity of the 
facilities and the services they provide. 
Perhaps their chief value is the stimulus 
they offer school people by challenging 
them to seek explanations of the reasons 
for the differences in the expenditures 
which they reveal.” 

Comparative cost figures unquestionably 
have their value. A taxpaying constituency 
is impressed in an array of figures that 
demonstrate economy in the public serv- 
ice. It is not likely to ask why another 
school unit is spending more money and 
what it receives for its money. The as- 
sumption must be that under all conditions 
ordinary economy is practiced in the ad- 
ministration of a school system. But it 
does not follow that if a school system can 
show a lower pupil cost that it is practicing 
a wise economy. Nor can it be demon- 
strated that a school unit operating on a 
higher cost basis is necessarily extravagant 
or unwise in its expenditures. 

Comparative cost figures have again and 
again been punctured when the true facts 
were brought to the subject. It rests with 
the school authorities to determine the 
quality and quantity of educational service 
provided. If a board of education knows 
exactly what it wants, it must also expect 
to pay for what it gets. 





Illinois Changes Its Views on Reorganizing 
12,000 School Districts 


Educational and civic leaders of [Illinois 
are rapidly reorienting their views on how 
best to tackle the complex job of reorganiz- 
ing their 12,000 independent local school dis- 
tricts into some sort of co-ordinated and 
logical state and county system. 

Last year, legislation went into effect to 
permit the urban and rural school-board 
members in the 102 counties, to elect county 
school survey committees to study conditions 
in their respective counties, and to make 
recommendations to bring about an orderly 
reorganization through local initiative and ac- 
tion. At the very outset, there were skeptics 
among both national and state commentators 
versed in reorganizational experiences in many 
other commonwealths and communities. 
Nevertheless a start was made. 

The first adverse reaction faced by advo- 
cates of the county method for getting a 
start on the work was encountered when only 
sixteen out of 102 counties voted to take 
advantage of the law and make studies. To 
this number another was added by the asso- 
ciated farmers who conducted a study on 
their own lines. There was sharp adverse 
comment on the fact that 85 per cent of the 
counties did not participate in the endeavor. 

The second adverse aspect of the experi- 
ment was that, notwithstanding that a good 
deal of progress might come from counties 
which did make studies, the wide differences 
in opinion of the various survey committees 
as to objectives and ways and means for 
achieving them, and the slowness with which 
the committees worked, reflected upon the ap- 
proach to reorganization as a state-wide proj- 
ect with state-wide necessities and implica- 
tions. To this was added the defection of 
several counties which apparently will not 
finish their surveys. 

Notwithstanding the complexities of study 
conditions and the adverse reactions of many 
experts in reorganization work in numerous 
states, a dozen or more county committees 
did yeoman service in making surveys and in 
writing preliminary reports which at this date 
are beginning to be circulated. An over-all 
view of the work of all committees, measured 
by the experiences in other states and the 
views of numerous state-wide organizations, 
both educational and civic, which are inter- 
ested in this state problem, discloses both 
changes in outlook as to ways and means, and 
in current experiences in the counties which 
point to possibilities of guidance for later 
projects. 


Two Important Developments 
Two pertinent developments in respect to 
school-district reorganization came at the 
joint convention of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards and the Illinois Association 
of City Superintendents, held at the state 
capital late in October. The first of these 


was the following resolution adopted by the 
school boards: 


Be it resolved that the Illinois Association of 
School Boards recommends that the legislature of 
Illinois authorize the further survey of our school 
systems with a view to obtaining better admin- 
istration and supervisory units, better articulation 
from kindergarten through grade 12, a broader 
and more varied curriculum, better teachers, and 
a better opportunity for the total growth of 
young people, and 

Be it further resolved that a permanent plan- 
ning staff be established in the office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction with sufficient 
appropriations to conduct an adequate planning 
program on a continuing basis over several years, 
the functions of this staff to be the guidance and 
the stimulation of further educational planning 
for the state and the formulation of general pol- 
icies, and 

Be it further resolved that local planning be 
done in each county and that actual reorganiza- 
tions and consolidations be made only upon the 
approval of the residents of the territory con- 
cerned. 


Reorientation Needed 

The significance of this resolution may be 
better understood by stating, that back in 
August, several hundred people representing 
a large number of interested state-wide or- 
ganizations met in Urbana, under the auspices 
of the University of Illinois, and endorsed a 
general attitude on school-district reorganiza- 
tions in the state which took the leadership 
from the counties, made it a long-term propo- 
sition, placed it theoretically in the State De- 
partment of Public Education or a state ap- 
pointed commission, advocated its adequate 
financing, and envisaged state planning and 
state inspiration. These ideas did not obliter- 
ate the county survey organizations, but 
placed them much farther down the line of 
activities after certain state planning should 
be developed for possible instructions to 
counties as to what they were to go after in 
their localized studies. The resolution passed 
by the associated school boards essentially 
reaffirms the pretty general assumptions of 
all interested groups. 

The other sign of reorientation came out 
of the Department of Public Instruction and 
from a discussion on reorganization at the 
meeting of the city superintendents. Without 
attempting to quote directly, the discussions 
pointed broadly to the change from local to 
state planning. Suggestions have been made 
that possibly the Illinois State Planning Com- 
mission might be the focal point in conjunc- 
tion with the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

An analysis of data from about a dozen 
county surveys pointed to very wide diver- 
gences in interpreting the law, regarding both 
objectives and ways and means of attaining 
them in the counties. Some counties had 
placed the greatest stress on consolidating the 
small rural school out of existence. Others 
believed that populous and congested urban 
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areas presented the gravest problems and at- 
tacked them for possible solution. Some rec- 
ommended abolishing the nonhigh school dis- 
tricts which do not operate high schools but 
send their pupils to other districts on tuition 
but without voice in policies of operating dis- 
tricts. Some urged the abolition of “protec- 
tive” high school districts which had large 
assessed valuation but operated no schools 
and hence, with almost no children, escaped 
high school taxes. Some attacked the vicious 
phases of the “dual” system and advocated 
units to operate all grades from kindergarten 
through twelve years. Others avoided this 
problem entirely. 

Notwithstanding the variety of objectives 
and differences in views, as to methods of ap- 
proaching studies, and their relationship to 
the school district citizens, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, under the stimu- 
lus of numerous groups, is expected to com- 
plete a thoroughgoing analysis of all county 
reports. The department has expressed the 
hope that a sufficient number of common 
problems and ideas will be found to enable 
the department to promote further study 
through setting up such problems and tech- 
niques as revealed, to form a guide in some 
degree when state-wide planning is made the 
subject of successful legislation. The chief 
overlying ‘commentary discernible in _ this 
whole Illinois situation is that reorganization 
plans must result in reorganization, not mere 
talk about it. Akin to this is an essential 
problem developing a method for implement- 
ing reports and recommendations which will 
bring about reorganization elections without 
unduly imposing outside ideas on local com- 
munity thinking. 
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GOOD SCHOOLS LINKED TO COSTS 


Prof. Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, speaking recently before the 
school-board members and supervisors of the 
metropolitan area, in New York City, said that 
in education, people generally get what they are 
willing to pay for. The audience, representatives 
of 28 schools or school districts in and around 
New York, were interested in a cooperative study 
started by Dr. Mort to ascertain the qualities 
which distinguish a superior school system from 
a mediocre one. 

Dr. Mort, in his study, found that the superior 
schools showed a per capita expenditure about 25 
per cent above the national norm. This, he said, 
meant that the communities were able to attract 
better-than-the-average teachers. Teachers, said 
Dr. Mort, are not unlike other people in desiring 
to have a higher standard of living from day to 
day. We may expect then that salaries that make 
a higher living standard possible will tend to draw 
persons who have the capacity of seeing life in 
broader terms. 

The higher cost of education in the average 
metropolitan community, he said, is an inescap- 
able result of the economic and social advantages 
that these communities enjoy, quite apart from 
any desire to have better schools. Regardless of 
their origin, these higher expenditures should re- 
sult in better schools. 
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WYANDOTTE SAVES YOU MONEY! 


Wyandotte Detergent is the largest 
selling maintenance cleaner in the 
world. It acts quickly, rinses freely requires 
little cleaning labor. (For those who prefer 
an all-soluble cleanser, Wyandotte F-100 
works wonders on floors, walls and ceilings. 





~~ Your choice of three Wyandotte Dish- 
washing Compounds that will do a 
thorough job and keep your costs in line: 
Wyandotte Keego for machine dishwashing. 
Wyandotte H. D. C. for Hand dishwashing. 
Wyandotte Neo-Suds for glassware and silver. 
Ask your Wyandotte representative for com- 
plete information. 








SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J. B. FORD SALES COMPANY, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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longer wear 


HERE 


NTO wax kettles labeled ‘‘Neo-Shine”’ 

and ‘‘ Weatherall” go the finest ingre- 
dients money can buy, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. 

For example, only No. 1 Yellow Car- 
nauba wax—the world’s best—is used in 
Weatherall and Neo-Shine. No other wax 
ever enters these kettles. The shellac 
used is refined, bleached, bone-dry— 
also the finest grade obtainable. That 
is why these Huntington waxes give you 
brighter gloss and far longer wear than 
the average self-shining wax. 

How do these waxes differ? Neo-Shine 
is the Economy Wax. Its unusually high 
wax content makes it go further—last 
longer. Weatherall is the Waterproof Wax, 
especially made to withstand the con- 
tinuous wet-mopping of heavy traffic 
areas. Both waxes are safe on any floor. 


DENVER 





PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The officers of business administration would 
improve the work of the school system if they, 
together with their staffs, were to outline the 
principles of business administration under which 
they expect to work. The following are suggested 
as principles under which the staff. in business 
administration might operate: 

1. Business administration conserves and pro- 
tects the economic base of the school system. 

2. Business administration develops a program 
of public relations which satisfies the philosophy 
of our democratic way of life. 

3. Business administration recognizes itself as 
the servant of the people and operates without 
prejudice or favor. 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA . 
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we use the best 


HERE... 


Try these longer-wearing wax finishes 
on your school floors—now. You won't 
find their equals for durability, cover- 
age, lustre, or economy—at any price. 


TORONTO 


4. Business administration carries on only those 
programs which it can justify through research 
and experimentation. Frequent surveys or anal- 
ysis of practices are utilized not only to prevent 
getting into a rut but also to encourage contri- 
butions from the personnel. 

5. Business administration operates through reg- 
ular conferences of its employees Strayer and 
Engelhardt, in Newark School Survey Report. 


ELEVEN BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL BUYING’ 


1. We must consider, first, the interests of the 
schools — of the pupils —in all transactions, and 
we must carry out and believe in the established 
policies of the school system. 

2. We must be receptive to the competent 
requests of the educational staffs who have an 
understanding of the instructional uses of school 
equipment, furnishings, and supplies. We must 
be equally receptive to competent counsel from 
our associates and be guided by such counsel 


‘Based on a statement of Paul L. Burroughs for 


hospital buyers 
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without impairing the dignity and responsibility 
of our office. 

3. We must buy without prejudices, seeking to 
obtain the maximum ultimate value for each 
dollar of expenditure. 

4. We must strive consistently for knowledge 
of the educational use of materials. We must also 
seek knowledge of old and new materials and of 
the processes of manufacture. 

5. We must establish efficient principles and 
policies in the conduct of our offices. 

6. We must subscribe to and work for hon- 
esty and truth in buying and selling, and de- 
nounce all forms and manifestations of commer- 
cial bribery and pull. 

7. We should accord a prompt and courteous 
reception, as far as conditions will permit, to all 
who visit our offices on legitimate missions. 

8. We must respect our obligations to the 
schools, and also require that reciprocal obliga- 
tions to us and our school systems be respected, 
consistent with honesty and good business prac- 
tice. 

9. We must avoid sharp practices just as con- 
sistently as we insist that purveyors avoid them. 

10. We should counsel and assist fellow pur- 
chasing agents in the performance of their duties 
wherever occasion permits. 

11. We should cooperate with all organizations 
and individuals engaged in activities designed to 
enhance the development and standing of pur- 
chasing as an important function of school-busi- 
ness departments. 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR CLERICAL EMPLOYEES 


The board of education at East Chicago, Ind., 
has adopted a new salary schedule for clerical em 
ployees, to be effective for the year 1942-43. The 
schedule was worked out by a committee of the 
clerical staff and is considered a forward step 
in schedule making for nonlicensed school em- 
ployees. 

The schedule is divided into five divisions, in- 
cluding typists, bookkeeper-typists, bookkeeper- 
typists (advanced), steno-bookkeepers, and secre- 
taries. 

Under the schedule, typists will begin at $70 
per month and advance at the rate of $5 up to 
a maximum of $100. Bookkeeper-typists will start 
at $75 and advance at the rate of $5 up to the 
maximum of $110 after seven years’ experience 
Advance bookkeeper-typists will begin at $75 
and advance at the rate of $5 up to the maxi 
mum of $125 at the end of ten years. Steno 
bookkeepers will begin at $75 and advance at 
the rate of $10 per month up to the maximum 
of $140 at the end of. fourteen years. Secretaries 
will begin at $80 and advance at the rate of 
$10 up to the maximum of $150 at the end of 
fifteen years. 

Under the rules governing the schedule, persons 
seeking employment in any clerical position must 
be graduates of commissioned high schools. Of- 
fice experience will be credited at the ratio of 
one to two. For each two semesters of college 
education in preparation for teaching, one year 
of experience will be credited. Six months, full 
time, of standard business training will be cred- 
ited as one year of experience. 

Under the rules, the monthly salary advance- 
ment in any one year for increased experience, 
change of classification, or both, will be restricted 
to $15. If the salary thus advanced is less than 
that indicated in the schedule, a further in- 
crement of not to exceed $15 will be paid during 
the next succeeding year. All experience will be 
reckoned as of January 1, crediting four to six 
months as a half year, and nine to twelve months 
as a year. Salaries not conforming to the sched- 
ule at the time of its adoption will be adjusted 
as economic conditions warrant. The increment 
and adjustment combined, however, must not 
exceed $15 per month 


NEW YORK SCHOOL EMPLOYEES ON CIVIL SERVICE 


Since July 1, the civil service laws of the state 
of New York have been extended to all school 
employees engaged in public school work. Engi- 
neers, janitors, cafeteria employees, clerks, etc., 
come under the law. All future school employees 
will be engaged on the basis of an examination 
and will be required to pass periodic health tests 
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SCHOOL LAW 


School-District Property 


A board of education of a free school district 
has the duty of caring for school buildings and 
property, and is responsible for the acts of its 
agents in connection therewith, and is liable for 
its own or their failure to perform a duty im- 
posed upon it. New York Education Law, § 189 
g, 310.— Sweet v. Board of Education of Union 
Free School District No. 9 of the Town of Lenox, 
36 N. Y. S. 2d 635, 264 App. Div. 439, reversing 
Sweet v. Board of Education of Union Free 
School Dist. No. 9 of Town of Lenox, 32 N. Y.S. 
2d 644. 

A Massachusetts statute providing that cities 
and towns shall raise by taxation money necessary 
for the support of public schools is ‘“‘mandatory”’ 
as distinguished from “permissive.” G. L. (terr. 
ed.) c. 71, §34, as re-enacted by Mass. St. of 
1939, c. 294.— Ring v. City of Woburn, 43 
Northeastern reporter 2d 8, 311 Mass. 679. 


Teachers 

A noncertificated high school principal in Cali- 
fornia, having been demoted to a high school 
teacher, could not compel restoration to his posi- 
tion as principal and recover a principal’s salary, 
since under the tenure law, no person employed 
in an administrative or supervisory position re- 
quiring certification, could be classified as a per- 
manent employee other than as a_ classroom 
teacher. Calif. school code, § 5.502, as amended 
by Calif. statutes of 1935, p. 1881.— Griffin v. 
Los Angeles City High School Dist., 127 Pacific 
reporter 2d 939, Calif. 

School boards of the several parishes (counties) 
of Louisiana are “state agencies,” created by the 
state legislature and invested with such powers as 
have been confided to them by the creating au- 
thority, including that of selecting, employing, 
and discharging teachers. Act. No. 100 of 1922, 
§ 49, and § 20, as amended by the Act. No. 59 
of 1936.— State ex rel. Golson vy. Winn Parish 
School Board, 9 Southern reporter 2d 342, La. 
App. 

Since the power to select, employ, and dis- 
charge teachers is a power peculiar to a school 
board and may not be delegated, a superintend- 
ent’s action in selecting and, so far as he is able, 
employing a teacher without the knowledge of 
the board is “ultra vires” and creates no obliga- 
tion against the board, and such teacher cannot 
be an “employee” of the board. Act. No. 100 
of 1922, §49, and §20, as amended by Act 
No. 59 of 1936.— State ex rel. Golson v. Winn 
Parish School Board, 9 Southern reporter 2d 342, 
La. App 

The purpose of the New Mexico statute re- 
lating to the renewal of teachers’ contracts is 
to prevent a school board from waiting until 
just before school starts each year before notify- 
ing teachers that they are not to be employed. 
New Mex. laws of 1941, c. 202, §1 Bourne v. 
Board of Education of City of Roswell, 128 Pa- 
cific reporter 2d 733, N. Mex. 

A New Mexico constitutional provision, giving 
the state board of education supervisory control 
over the public schools under such regulations 
as may be provided by law does not impose any 
restrictions upon the exercise of the power of 
local school boards to employ teachers. New Mex. 
laws of 1941, c, 202, §$1, 3; New Mex. con- 
stitution, art. 12, §6.— Bourne v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Roswell, 128 Pacific reporter 
2d 733, N. Mex. 

The election of a teacher or principal is a 
matter entirely separate from the execution of 
the contract between the board of school direc- 
tors and such teacher or principal. — Strine v. 
School Dist. of Upper Merion Tp., 27 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 552, Pa. Super. 

A teacher in Pennsylvania who, with the 
knowledge and approval of a board of school 
directors, performed administrative duties of a 
high school principal and without any special 
resolution of the board was paid the salary of 
such a principal, did not have the status of a 
principal in the absence of an election or ap- 
pointment by the board of school directors duly 
recorded in the minutes of the board. 24 P. § 
§§ 334, 1121 et seq Strine v. School Dist. of 
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TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


relying upon 
Herman Nelson Ventilating Equipment 





For years The Herman Nelson Corporation has 
maintained a nation-wide organization of tech- 


nical men to service their equipment which they 


wish to have operate, at all times, at the peak of efficiency. 


Today, many of these men are in the Armed Forces while 


others are working long hours at the Herman Nelson plants, 


developing special equipment for our war effort and assisting 


the various government agencies on Army and Navy projects. 


Yet in the face of these pressing demands, Herman Nelson 


still continues to provide essential service for their ventilating 


equipment for schools. In the interest of our war effort, 


school 


service only when urgently needed and when 


+ 


I 





authorities are asked to call for 


t cannot be supplied from local sources. 





He rman Ne/so 1 
Unit Ventilator 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating ard Air Conditioning Products 





Upper Merion Tp., 27 Atlantic reporter 2d 552, 
Pa. Super. 

An amendment to the teachers’ tenure act of 
Louisiana, providing that “any teacher found un- 
satisfactory by the parish school board at the 
expiration of the said probationary term, shall 
be by said board notified in writing that he has 
been discharged or dismissed,” did not give the 
school board the right to summarily discharge 
the teacher at the end of his probationary term 
without assigning any reason therefore, since such 
an amendment must be construed with the pre- 
ceding section specifically providing that neither 
probationary nor permanent teachers can be dis- 
charged by the board without cause. Act No. 100 
of 1922, § 48, as amended by act No. 58 of 1936, 
§ 1.— State ex rel. Nobles v. Bienville Parish 
School Board, 9 Southern reporter 2d 310, 200 
La. 983 

Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

Evidence that the rated seating capacity of a 
school bus was 20 adults or 34 children, and 
that a bus was carrying 50 children and 2 


teachers, and that more than 10 were standing, 


was sufficient to authorize the conviction of the 
bus driver for violation of a transit commission 
rule that standing passengers should not be per- 
mitted in a bus when used for the transportation 
of school children in excess of 50 per cent of 
the rated adult seating capacity of the bus. N. Y. 
Public Service Law, § 61, subd. 14.— People v. 
Casey, 43 Northeastern reporter 2d 54, 288 N. Y. 
303, reversing 33 N. Y. S. 2d 1, 263 App. Div. 342. 
Expelling of students from the public schools 
of Kansas for their refusal to salute the flag 
because of sincere religious beliefs of the stu- 
dents and their parents was unauthorized, and 
the parents, who desired to send their children 
to school, could not be convicted of a violation 
of the truancy laws. Kans. general statutes of 
1935, 72-4801, 72-4802, 72-5305 to 72-5308; 
Kans. const. Bill of Rights, §7; art. 6, §2.— 
State v. Smith, 127 Pacific reporter 2d 518, 155 
Kans. 588 
Dinette 


® The attorney general of Vermont has ruled 
that school boards in that state may make rules 
compelling students to salute the flag. 
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You can assure quiet and 
correct hearing conditions in 
every room at low cost with 
J-M Acoustical Materials 


Unnecessary noise in any school- 
room means that students cannot 
concentrate properly . . . that they 
may miss much of what the instruc- 
tor is saying. It means, too, that 
teachers find many of their best ef- 
forts wasted. 


Such conditions are easily corrected 
with Johns-Manville Acoustical Ma- 
terials. Installations are lasting, for 
J-M Materials provide unusual dura- 
bility, fire-safety and low maintenance. 
They may be painted without loss of 
efficiency. And theix cost is so low 
that the benefits of correct acoustics 
are within the budget of any school. 


For details, write for brochure 
AC-26A. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











PLAN AND PROCEDURE IN PROTECTION 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


(Concluded from page 41) 


covered ready for use. Ladders should be 
fixed at convenient locations in such a way 
that they will be there when needed. Other 
ladders should be available for access to 
roofs. 

Now, more than ever, guard against fire 
and fire hazards. Do not neglect fire drills. 
Intensify all normal fire safety measures. 
Getting students to safety if fire starts is 
only part of the problem. The buildings must 
be saved. 


Safeguarding the lives and property en- 


trusted to their care is the first responsibility 
of school authorities and their staffs. They 
cannot be expected to undertake many other 
air-raid duties. 

Ways in which schools can help the gen- 
eral public in the Citizens Defense Corps 
work include (a) providing qualified instruc- 
tors and facilities for training volunteers; 
(b) exhibiting the training film “Fighting the 
Fire Bomb”; (c) training more volunteers 
than are needed in the protection of their 
own school; (d) providing the technical ad- 
vice of qualified staff members; (¢) making 
emergency hospitalization and first-aid facil- 
ities available to the public; (f/f) supplying 
speakers and information. 
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Partial Check List 


Cooperation. Have you conferred with the 
leaders in your county or local Defense Council 
and reached a complete understanding? 

Training. Have you arranged for the training 
and certification of all the Citizens Defense Corps 
volunteers needed in your institution? 

Special Abilities. Are you utilizing your staff’s 
special knowledge and abilities? 

Warnings. Have you installed a satisfactory 
air-raid warning system? Have you learned what 
warnings you may expect, and how the warnings 
will reach you? 

Dispersion. Have you arranged to disperse 
students to safe shelters? 

Air-Raid Drills. Are your students trained 
to reach the assigned shelters safely? quickly? 

Flying Glass. Protection against flying glass 
must be provided. 

Bomb Fragments. Is there a sufficient total 
thickness of material protecting your students in 
their shelters? If not, have you exhausted every 
possibility to add the necessary fragment 
protection ? 

Debris Loads. Can ceilings of your lower 
shelters protect the occupants if an upper floor 
collapses? If not, have you exhausted every 
possibility to add reinforcements? 

Multiple Exits. How many exits are there, 
in your lower shelters? There must be at least 
two. 

Tools for Shelters. Are tools available for 
working one’s way out if trapped by falling 
debris? 

Heavy Machinery. Have you assigned any 
students to a shelter directly below some heavy 
machinery which might crash from an upper 
floor? 

Dangerous Chemicals. Are any dangerous 
chemicals stored where they would endanger stu- 
dents in shelters if released during a raid? 

Lights. In cases of night occupancy, can you 
have the shelters light inside but black from 
without ? Have you emergency lights which could 
be used if power supply is cut off? 

Ventilation. Is there enough air per person 
in your shelters? 

Gas. Have you kept in mind the possibility 
of sealing your shelters against gas, adding gas- 
locking entrances and providing a gas decon- 
tamination station in conjunction with your 
first-aid station? 

Broken Utility Lines. If a bomb fragment 
or blast should break a water, gas, sewage, elec- 
tric or heating line, or a boiler, would the occu- 
pants of your shelters be endangered? If so, have 
you planned safeguards? 

Morale in Shelters. Do your plans include 
conveniences to maintain morale? 

Fire Hazards. Have you overlooked hazards 
due to combustible materials? Have you inspected 
attics? 

Fire Fighting. Have you fire extinguishers? 
Stored water? Hand Pump? Buckets? Fire axes? 
Ladders? Access to openings to attics? Ready 
means to access to roofs? Trained fire watchers? 
Trained auxiliary firemen? 

Keys. Have you made sure that fire watchers 
and auxiliary firemen can quickly enter any part 
of the building? 

Public Meetings. Have you planned to guide, 
control, and shelter an audience if a night meet- 
ing should be interrupted by a raid? 

First Aid. Have you a first-aid center? 
Equipped? Have you personnel trained in first 
aid? 

Education of Parents. Have you instituted 
an educational campaign to explain the reason- 
ableness and thoroughness of your safety plans? 

Residence Addresses. Have you prepared an 
address catalog and spot map showing the resi- 
dence of all students? 

Community Agencies. Have personal contacts 
been established with the directors of community 
agencies which can help to complete safety 
measures, including education designed to prevent 
panic among students or parents? 

Approval. Are all your plans approved by 
your county or local Defense Council? 
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This Typewrite 
has been 
to War... 





T ypewriters, too, are casualties. This one was 
executing essential tasks on board a U. 8. warship 
when carrier-borne enemy aircraft attacked, Note how 
portions of the machine have been melted by fire which, 


incidentally, burned out the desk from under it. 


will you , 
Sell one to replace it? 


Here’s a veteran of our Navy...no longer facturers are busy turning out fighting 
able to serve under the Stars and Stripes. equipment. 

‘“Make good my loss’’ is what this Consequently our government looks to you 
Underwood says to you, to every educator for the extra typewriters so vitally needed 
in charge of commercial courses. to speed the Nation’s victory. 


Mutely it asks the question “Have you yet 
sold to the government one-fourth of your 
machines?” 


Telephone the nearest Underwood Elliott 
Fisher branch. Join the patriotic companies 


who are sharing their typewriters with our 
You know, probably, that Underwood Army and Navy. Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Elliott Fisher and other typewriter manu- Company, One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of typewriters, adding and accounting machines 


A 
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New Books 
——E_ 


American Economic Problems 

By S. H. Patterson, A. W. S. Little, and H. R. 
Burch. Cloth, xviii-632 pages. Price, $1.96. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The teaching of economics in high schools is 
best approached from the standpoint of existing 
conditions and problems. Young students easily 
grasp and remember business and industrial facts, 
labor and agricultural situations from which 
they can draw some understanding of economic 
laws and principles. In this book the authors 
have divided the broad field of economics into 
six units, embracing (a) production, (b) ex- 
change and finance, (c) consumption and dis- 
tribution, (d) industrial and labor problems, (e) 
Jand and agricultural policies, and (f) suggestive 
programs for economic reconstruction. 

The book is written strictly as of 1941 and is 
timely as well as significant. As is usual in most 
high school economics courses, the philosophy 
underlying the book is that purely of economics 
and lacks the human breadth of sociology and 
ethics. 

Language for Meaning 

By Paul McKee, Annie McCowen, and M. 
Lucile Harrison. Cloth, octavo, illustrated. 84 
cents to 96 cents. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

This is a five-book series of language lessons 
for the grades. It leans heavily upon pictures 
to suggest material for conversation and writing 
and to illustrate the principles being taught. 

Each of the books contains 10 units, each unit 
devoted to a specific subject; for example, con- 
versation, letter writing, reports, and stories. 
Teachers are advised to follow the plan of 
prestudy, group discussion, and practice. The 
aim is to build up “sentence sense” gradually. 
After a principle has been studied thoroughly, a 
rule is formulated, the rules being set in boldface 


type. 
Handbook of English Usage 

By Henry Seidel Canby and John Baker 
Opdycke. Cloth, 369 pages. Price, $1.40. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book is a well-balanced, complete refer- 
ence for persons who must use English under the 
widest variety of circumstances. 

The Children in Our Schools 

By Josephine C. Foster. Paper, 94 pages. Price, 
$1. Bulletin No. 1, 1941. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

This factual study reports individual differences 
in children, which affect and necessitate the 
individualization of instruction. 

Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary 

By E. L. Thorndike. Cloth, 940 pages. Price, 
$1.48. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Thorndike’s dictionary has endeared itself to 
thousands of teachers for the very simple reason 
that it is written from the standpoint of the 
child and takes into full account the ability and 
the needs of the middle and upper grade child 
to grasp meanings, to master spellings, and to 
develop correct pronunciations. In the present 
revised edition a great number of refinements 
have been introduced, particularly in the defini- 
tions of words, in order to utilize the observa- 
tions and experiences of users of the book. More 
than ever the book is an interesting and even 
happy means of introducing young children to 
the riches of thought and fact that is contained 
in English words. 

Our World and How We Use It 

A social geography. By Edna Fay Campbell 
Cloth, 287 pages. Price, $1.40. Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago, Tl. 

This book explains the globe and its use by 
man. The author calls it “a social geography” for 
the very good reason that it describes plains, 
mountains, deserts, oceans, forests, in terms of 
their utility for supporting human life, for pro 
viding shelter, food, and clothing. To the re- 
viewer the historic emphasis important as it is, 
seems to be too heavy on origins and to pass 
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over too quickly the intermediate stages, par- 
ticularly those of the past six centuries. Illustra- 
tions are large and interesting, and teaching aids, 
while brief, are significant. 

How to Teach Consumers’ Cooperation 

By C. Maurice Wieting. Cloth, xv—206 pages. Price, $2. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

The cooperative idea as applied to the interests of the 
consumer has taken practical form in both the countries 
of Europe and the United States. In Europe, more espe- 
cially cooperative enterprise has developed into fixed in- 
stitutions of enormous proportions which serve the con- 
sumer from the cradle to the grave. In brief, the cost 
of the distribution of commodities is cut to a minimum, 
and the benefits and economies go to the ultimate 
consumer, 

The present volume not only deals with the basic 
advantages of cooperative buying and selling but serves 
as a textbook for teachers in consumers’ cooperation. It 
provides a program of procedure in establishing co- 
operative agencies and in the manner of their operation. 

Thus, while the first half of the book is devoted to 
a historic review of the cooperative movement and its 
more recent achievements, the second half concerns itself 
with the curriculum problems and techniques and tested 
curriculum organizations as applied to schools and colleges. 

The author provides a series of suggested units in co- 
operation and a bibliography. 

Basic Mathematics 

By Walter W. Hart. Cloth, v-456 pages. Price, $1.52. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book provides an exceedingly brief but remarkably 
comprehensive survey course of arithmetic, geometry, 
elementary algebra, trigonometry, and dimension and solid 
geometry. Special sections are devoted to applied mensura- 
tion, logarithms, and advanced algebra. Throughout the 
book, the problems are taken from the present-day practice 
in aeronautics, machine-shop practice, building construc- 
tion, shipbuilding, navigation, surveying, etc. 

The book is completely usable for high school students 
who are not planning to attend college or a_ technical 
school, but need basic training in mathematics as applied 
to various present-day trades. Part II is in reality a 
complete refresher course for men who have studied 
mathematics but wish to renew their knowledge of the 
subject. 

Fire Prevention Education 

Prepared by the Center for Safety Education and the 
Committee for Fire-Prevention Education. Cloth, v—355 
pages. The National Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York, N. Y 

This timely book deals with the subject of fire 
prevention comprehensively and with a completeness 
which is most commendable. The first part of the book 
is devoted to a school program, outlining the organiza- 
tion and administration of fire-prevention and protection 
instruction. 

The second part carries the message to the community. 
Here an illuminating program is outlined. First of all, 
the compilers make clear that the responsibility of protect- 
ing human life and property against destruction by fire 
is definite and clear. Much information is advanced which 
is designed to make for safe homes. It is pointed out 
just where the fire hazards are located, and what 
preventive measures should and must be provided 

The book is well illustrated and provided with a help- 
ful appendix and index. 

We Meet New Friends 

By Donald D. Durrell and Helen B. Sullivan and 
Josephine McCarthy. Paper, 64 pages, octavo, illustrated 
36 cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

A reading-readiness book from the research clinic at 
Boston University. According to plan, the book begins 
with the development of simple language and motor 
abilities, proceeds to other objectives including specific 
skills requiring close attention and, finally, emphasizes 
the ability to see differences in printed letters and to 
hear the sounds in spoken words. 

The pictures in color are a definite part of the teach- 
ing plan. Auditory and visual exercises are stressed 
because the authors believe that they are highly essential 
The teacher’s edition gives full directions for the lessons 
Let’s Investigate 

By Alfred H. Hausrath, Jr., and John H. Harms. Paper, 
158 octavo pages. 80 cents. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y 

The publishers describe this workbook as ‘‘an experi 
mental approach [or] a laboratory manual to consumer 
science.”’ It could with equal accuracy be called a 
laboratory workbook in general science. The emphasis, 
however, is always on the scientific knowledge we need 
for daily living, especially for intelligent buying and 
using common products. 

Army Office Training 

By M. Allison. Paper, 92 pages. Price, $1. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y 

This publication, which tells what everyone should 
know about army organization and administrative proce- 
dures, gives authoritative information on the business 
called army administration and on the clerical practices 
that grow out of it. The book may be used as a text 
in classes giving preinduction training for the potential 
clerical worker of the army, and in classes for those 
seeking army orientation prior to induction 
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PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL-BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Standards for the Small Twelve-Grade School 
Building 
By Merle Arden Stoneman. Paper, 9 pages. Published 

by the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

This abstract of a dissertation on the twelve-grade 
school building points out that plans for any well- 
designed building must include (1) provision for small 
school activities, (2) community activities, (3) elementary 
school program, (4) secondary school program, (5) extra- 
curricular activity program, (6) cocurricular activities, 
(7) adaptations of plans to multiple units and uses of 
classrooms, and (8) combination rooms for multiple 
space uses. 

National Fire Prevention Tests 
Forms la, 2a, and 3a. By C. C. Hawkins. Published 

by the Center for Safety Education, New York Uni- 

versity, New York, N. Y. 

This is a general achievement test, planned for use 
by three groups: (a) elementary school pupils, (5) high 
school students and adults, and (c) auxiliary firemen. 
The manual includes a scoring key. The material has 
been developed under practical conditions and has been 
tried out with the respective groups. 

Area Analysis — A Method of Public Works Planning 
Paper, 31 pages. Price, 15 cents. Technical Paper 

No. 6, July, 1942. U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet, prepared under the direction of the 
National Resources Planning Board, presents a new 
method and the procedure for public works planning. 
It seeks two objectives: (1) planning for the postwar 
period, and (2) better programming and planning of 
public activities. 

Sickleave Practices in Schools, Governmental Units, 
and Business 
Prepared and published by the Wisconsin Education 

Association, at Madison, Wis. 

This report, issued in October, 1942, gives the find- 
ings of a complete study of sick-leave practices, in 
Wisconsin city and village school systems and _ larger 
state graded schools. Certain businesses and _ industries 
have also been included in the study. 

Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Villages on 
September 1, 1942 
Compiled by T. C. Holy and W. R. Flesher. Paper, 24 

pages. Published by the research department of Ohio 

State University, Columbus, Ohio 
This report, which is divided into four parts, comprises 

(1) the enrollment figures and general financial items, 

(2) information on bonded debt, bonded indebtedness, and 

special tax levies, (3) school-bond issues submitted be- 

tween January 1, 1942, and November 3, 1942, and (4) 

total enrollments as of September, 1941, and September, 

1942, and the per cent of increase or decrease in 

enrollments. 

Standards for Air Conditioning 
Paper, 30 pages. Bulletin No. 90, August, 1942. 
Contains the standards of the National Board of Fire 

Underwriters, 85 John St., New York, N. Y., for installing 

warming, cooling, and ventilating systems for fire safety. 

American Standards 
Paper, 20 pages. American Standards Association, 29 

West 39th St., New York, N. Y 
This publication constitutes the newest list of Ameri- 

can Standards, indexed by subject, and with separate 

headings for American Safety Standards. More than 550 

standards are listed, covering civil, mechanical, electrical 

mining, chemical, and other engineering fields, as well as 
standards for metals and materials, and specifications of 
interest to the textile, wood, pulp, and paper industries 

Standards for Foam Extinguishing Systems 
Paper, 31 pages. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 

85 John St., New York, N. Y. 

Rules governing fire protection of buildings by the use 
of foam where inflammable liquids are stored and used 
in industrial plants. 

The Extent of Financial Proposals to Be Submitted 
by Ohio County School Districts on Novem- 
ber 3, 1942 
Compiled by T. C. Holy and W. R. Flesher. Published 

by the research department of Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

The report contains a list of the special levies and 
school-bond issues submitted in Ohio County school 
districts, together with those submitted at the primary 
or special elections. The data includes (1) the tax rate 
for schools, (2) the total tax rate for all purposes 
(3) number of districts submitting bond issues, (4) 
number of districts submitting special levies, (5) total 
amount of bond issues 
Federal Specifications 

The following specifications have been added to the 
federal standard stock catalog 

PS-581. Rosin-type chip laundry soap (5 cents) 

PS-583. Rosin-type granulated laundry soap (5 cents) 

SSP-36l1a. Clay sewer pipe (5 cents) 

VVL-791b. General specifications for lubricants and 
liquid fuels (methods for sampling and testing, 25 cents) 

WH-196. Domestic electric storage hot water heaters 
(5 cents) 
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Kewaunee designers has brought this top quality equipment Clarin metal folding chair. spe 
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We build up every type of Laboratory Equipment from Its enthusiastic reception indi- — 
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the cost. In this way you get the benefit of lower prices, demand. just 
attractive uniform appearance of equipment and you still plet 
have the same high quality and serviceability for which CLARIN MANUFACTURING co the 
Kewaunee is famous. 4636 W. Harrison St.. CHICAGO. ILL pup 
Whether you need a single piece or carloads, get on |} 
Kewaunee prices made possible by our ‘‘Cut-Cost’’ if 
Matched Unit System. Write for catalog. 
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BOISE SALARY SCHEDULE 7. S TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION bac 
(Concluded from page 31) ® Greenfield, Mass. The school board has —_ 
adopted a suggestion of the special committee poli 
A teacher who holds a master’s degree will be ®& Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has given that teachers be paid for the first ten days’ ab be 
permitted to choose a type of professional activity salary increases of 10 per cent to all members of | sence from their teaching duties due to illness win 
or project in lieu of summer school attendance, the teaching staff. The increases are intended to An additional day for each two years of service of t 
provided the project meets with the approval of help meet the increased cost of living. in the schools will be granted, and five days will 
the superintendent. ® Monticello, Iowa. The beginning salary for be allowed for emergencies other than illness, Ppuf 
Under the schedule, there are no automatic all teachers has been raised $10 per month, and making 25 days the maximum a teacher can be tear 
increases in salary. A teacher who is reasonably the ceiling salary by $10. absent during a year and receive her salary mal 
successful in her work may proceed by annual ® Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has voted ® Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the National cou 
increases toward the maximum salary, according to give a bonus of $100 a year to all regular Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
to professional classification. teachers and school employees, and an increase Through Education, has recently declared that reat 
A teacher of unusual promise and success may, of 50 cents a day to substitute teachers. The cost there is a shortage of 50,000 to 100,000 teachers ; 7 
upon recommendation of the superintendent, ad- ©! the increases will reach $300,000. in the country, caused largely by inadequate sal- vite 
vance on the schedule by double steps. _ > Supt. John E. Wade, - = i -_* pl has . Mve a ae aR a ree will 
A teacher whose work during any school year issued - order ago freezing hang sa _ _M r. I — ee -inc mies con- of 
for some reason is not up to the standard, will of teac ers and ot er employees ol the board o ference that one hall of the nation's teachers are 
be placed on probation without an increase in education at the rates paid to them in the month paid less than $1,500 per year, and that more we 
; - b ‘ of September. The action was taken on the advice than 100,000 receive less than $600 a year | hea 
salary, until the deficiency is removed. of the Corporation Counsel and means that sal- ® Houston, Tex. The school board has voted 
Any teacher, upon recommendation of the ary increments..due to school employees since to suspend its policy of employing new teachers 
superintendent, may be advanced beyond the October 1 have been suspended. The increment- on a $5 per day card substitute basis. The board | 
maximum salary for professional classification for freezing order resulted in objections by the heads has asked the rules committee to set up a new >’ 
reasons deemed justifiable by the school board. of the teachers’ organizations. policy so that untried teachers may be hired only orga 
Among the reasons for advancement to super- ® Bowling Green, Ky. The board of education until regular teachers who are in the war work Bai 
maximum levels are: (2) exceptional professional has given substantial salary increases to all mem- return to their classes. The action was taken to —_ 
growth and teaching success, (2) an exacting bers of the teaching staff. prevent the school system from being stuck with 4 
teaching assignment, (3) additional services over ™ River Rouge, Mich. The board of education teachers of inferior quality after the war is ne 
and beyond the call of duty, (4) outstanding has given 10 per cent blanket increases to all ended. Guc 
contributions to the curriculum, (5) completion of school employees to meet the increased cost of ® Kalamazoo, Mich. The marriage of a teacher > 
a research project of direct worth to the school, _ living. during the school year will make no change in her secre 
(6) a school assignment covering a longer period ® East Chicago, Ind. The school board has salary or status. The school board has suspended > 
than a school term, (7) for evidence of outstand- ruled that married women teachers shall not be for the duration of the war, the rule against - 
ing leadership, (8) marked increase in living costs. compelled to take a cut in salary. The teachers married women teachers. The board has voted to >’ 
Any teacher now employed in the Boise schools, _will receive the same salaries they received before make the full-time salaries retroactive, giving the Cua 
who is above the maximum for her classification, Jeaving their positions. Supt. R. W. Feik has been regularly employed substitute teachers such as 
must qualify for a higher professional classifica- asked to prepare a salary schedule for temporary salaries. > 
tion within four years. This rule does not apply teachers, to begin at $6 daily, the rate paid to ® Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted -_ 
to teachers of twenty or more years of service. substitutes, and to continue up to a maximum a rule that teachers who are to become mothers staff 
Teachers who have reached 60 years of age and _ of $10. must ask for six-month leave of absence. Teachers > 
who have served twenty or more years in the ® New Castle, Ind. All of the 107 teachers in on such leaves must return to their classes at the nam 
Boise schools, will not be subject to the summer the city schools are investing 10 per cent of their beginning of a semester and cannot break into Con 


school requirement. 


salaries in war bonds. 


mid-term classes. 
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THE EDUCATOR ENGAGES IN RESEARCH 


(Concluded from page 34) 


tion that is a secret between Pasteur and 
myself. The unsupervised social behavior 
which follows is decipherable only to the 
expert who knows his stuff. In a properly 
vitalized culture the pupils will swarm 
and multiply, but I have never known 
them to add or subtract. It is very difficult 
to get them to divide, but the expert can 
accomplish this by getting a few fights 
started at strategic points. Capturing my 
specimen again by some adroit manuevers, 
I place him under a powerful microscope 
once more. Now, theoretically, he is fully 
socialized and I can examine the results 
of teaching at leisure. Is he a complete 
citizen, thoroughly imbued with indoc- 
trinated democracy and itching to set the 
world on fire? He is not. I will have to re- 
organize the whole school system and ad- 
just the continuing curriculum by a com- 
plete readaptation and reorganization of 
the purposeful activities of the individual 
pupil in the current social scene (on and 
on into the night). 

In fact, I have already done so. No 
longer under my scheme will the school 
board have to spend money on school 
buildings. Each teacher will gather the 
children about him in his own home while 
he stays in bed. Some of the children will 
be learning home management; they will 
very neatly prepare a nice breakfast for 
the teacher and carry it up to him on a 
tray. Other children will be learning to 
take care of the teacher’s four-legged pets, 
others will be busy little gardeners in the 
back yard, and a few will be studying the 
mechanics of the Chevrolet and how to 
polish it and change tires. Still others will 
be shoveling coal into the furnace in the 
wintertime, learning all about the control 
of temperatures and humidity. Some of the 
pupils can learn to write by keeping up the 
teacher’s delinquent correspondence and 
making scientific investigations. Others 
could develop advanced reading skills by 
reading to the teacher. 

Thus each school will become a very 
vital asset in community improvement, and 
will contribute to the complete revolution 
of our existing decadent social order, which 
we are now about to throw on the scrap 
heap. 





—_—_-_—@— 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


® The board of education of Seymour, Ind., has re- 
organized with A. L. Jackson as president; W. C. 
BALDWIN as secretary; and EpwarRpD MASSMAN as 
treasurer. 

® The school board at Abilene, Kans., has reorganized 
with Howarp Kee as president; Ernest Morse as vice- 
president; MarcaretT Warprop as clerk; and DAN 
GUGLER as treasurer. 

> Mrs. Grace L. Merrert has been re-elected as 
secretary of the school board at Southington, Conn. 

> Mrs. A. H. Nicorar has been elected a member of 
the school board at Albuquerque, N. Mex., to succeed 
the late Mrs. L. G. Rice. 

® The school board at Brockton, Mass., has elected 
Cuartes R. Pratt as president, and W. R. Brittain 
as secretary 

> Dr. O. H. Bison, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Lincoln, Neb., has obtained a five months’ leave 
of absence to accept a position on the consumer education 
staff of the U. S. Office of Education. 

> Supt. N. J. LasHer, of Seymour, Ind., has been 
named a member of the Wartime Educational Planning 
Commission of Indiana. This commission has worked 
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in cooperation with the federal authorities in adapting 
the schools to wartime needs. A_ revised program of 
physical education has been developed. The courses in 
mathematics and physics in the high school have been 
revised to meet the war effort, and new emphasis has 
been placed on physical education in the grades. Voca- 
tional and industrial-arts work have also undergone 
extensive revision 

> E. B. Burrovucns has taken the superintendency at 
Collinsville, Il. 

> Frank M. HARMAN, assistant superintendent of schools 
at Atlantic City, N. J., since 1923, died suddenly on 
September 26 

> R. C. Sayre, of Decatur, Ill., has become superin- 
tendent of schools at Eureka and instructor at Eureka 
College 

® Cuartes Vincent, of Atkins, Iowa, has taken the 
superintendency at Arcadia, where he succeeds K. 
B Koch. 

® WeNvELL Hoar has assumed the duties of superin- 
tendent of schools at Tracy, Calif., where he succeeds 
E. B. Shoesmith. 

> A. R. CHapp has taken over the superintendency at 
Anderson, Ind., where he succeeds Arthur Campbell 

®& Oven Hesert has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Lafayette, La., to succeed the late J. W. Faulk 


An Amazing New 
WORLD HISTORY MAP SERIES 


By 


ANDERSON - BOAK - 


FIRST “UNIT PLANNED” 
METHOD 


LARGE, LEGIBLE MAPS 


STRIKING COLOR 
TREATMENT 


82 UNUSUAL SUPPLE- 
MENTAL PANELS 


COMPARABLE SCALE 
OF MILES 


OUTSTANDING 
AUTHORSHIP 


THE NEW WEBER COSTELLO SERIES INCLUDE 


Ancient World — 275 B. C. 
Medievel World — 1300 A. D. 


Write today for beautiful colored catalog giving full details 
and information on the NEW WEBER COSTELLO WORLD 
HISTORY MAPS. It will be sent without obligation. Address 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


de KIEWIET - HAYES 


fea turing 


Europe in 1815 
Europe in 1914 
Europe in 1936 
World in 1914 
World in 1939 
Latin America 









> Ratpw E. Wiste, of Linton, Ind., has accepted a 
position as counselor and field representative of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. Jere O. Goopman has been 
appointed acting superintendent to succeed Mr. Wible. 
® At the general election on November 3, Mr. V. L. 
NIcKELL, of Champaign, Ill., was elected to the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, on the Re- 
publican ticket. Mr. Nickell has been superintendent of 
the Champaign schools for 12 years. His ability has been 
recognized by those in the school field and he has been 
elected to numerous positions and committee assignments. 
> Wiititiam L. WALKER has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of the Downey Union High School at Downey, 
Calif., where he succeeds Charles C. Carpenter. 

®» W. E. Mappocx, who has been connected with the 
staff of the Montana State University for many years, 
has retired from active service 

> G. E. Dime, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Peoria, Ill., resigned on November 30, to accept a posi- 
tion as personnel director for a large grocery company 
in St. Louis, Mo. His beginning salary is equal to that 
received in Peoria, and gives promise to be much more 
in the future 

®> Tueopore Brown has assumed the superintendency 
at Ephrata, Wash 
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. Professional Directory 





A. C. Eechweiler, F.A.1L A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.1.A. T.L. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


ESCH WEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


72 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 
SEC Uedat aed Glseent Cote o-vensctagestines. Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA ARCHITECTS 

AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Savings Bank 


Merchandise Mart, R 0 > 
Building, 6th and Main erchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ill 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. Elizabeth, New Jersey 





GILBERT A, JOHNSON SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
tion 1921-1940 Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
: : A Superior Agency for Superior People 
Designed School Buildings costing We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 ie: 
Services Free to School Officials 
Rockford, Illinois Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


® Barrington, R. I. The school board has voted 
to obtain the services of a physician, who will be 
required to be in attendance at all high school 
football games. The action was taken in order 
to properly care for students who may be in- 
jured in football games. 

® Gary, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a new policy to govern the school-board per- 
sonnel. The new policy includes a 40-hour week, 
vacations with pay, and a classified salary sched- 
ule. Clerical positions are classified into five 
groups for the salary schedule. Typists will be 
paid a beginning salary of $70 a month, with 
increments of $5 per month for the first two 
years, $5 for the third and fourth years, $5 for 
the fifth to the seventh years, and $5 for the 
eighth and ninth years, up to a maximum of $100 
a month in the tenth year. 

Typist-bookkeepers will begin at $75 and will 
advance to $110 after nine years’ experience. Ad- 
vanced typist-bookkeepers will be paid an initial 
salary of $75 and a maximum of $120. 

Stenographer-bookkeepers will be paid salaries 
ranging from $85 to $145 per month. 
® Quincy, Mass. The school board has voted 
to suspend rental of all school buildings, with 
the exception of the high school, which will be 
available on Tuesday and Thursday nights. The 
action was taken to conserve coal, oil, and light. 
® Rochester, Ind. The school board has ordered 
that the schools shift to an adjusted time schedule, 
to accommodate pupils who live in the rural dis- 
tricts, and who would otherwise be compelled to 
start to school before daylight. School sessions 
will open at 9 o’clock and close at 3:51 p.m. 

® Cheboygan, Mich. The school board has can- 

celed the high school interscholastic basketball 
schedule because of gasoline and rubber rationing. 
A drastic change has been effected in the sports 
program and physical fitness for junior and senior 
high school boys will be emphasized. 


How To Solve Today’s 
Seating Problems— 


— as to price—durability — availability 
Brunswick folding chairs meet all of 
these requirements. They’re reasonably 
priced ....they’re made of tough Vir- 
ginia Oak that will withstand years of 
hard usage. Brunswick production 
schedules are such that you can be as- 
sured of reasonably prompt delivery. 


Ask today for literature about the en- 
tire Brunswick line ... giving prices and 
ether necessary information. There's 
no obligation, of course. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 
Willis O. Jones, President 


Seat 15” wide, 14%” deep LAWRENCEVILLE VIRGINIA 


90% of all school laboratory 
equipment is made by only 
3 manufacturers—Hamilton, 
Kewaunee and Sheldon. All 
three use Illinois Locks ex- 


clusively. 


THE ILLINOIS LOCK CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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REPORTING SUCCESS OF A WAR 
SCHOOL GARDEN 


(Concluded from page 28) 


erage 18.4 minutes to each call. In 1941 the 
cost per pupil was $2.34, in 1942 it was $2.09 

To continue with the comparison between 
the two seasons, it may be said that the club 
had a larger membership this season than 
last and that it produced vegetables of a 
higher quality. Of the exhibits last year 116 
were superior and 90 excellent; this year 120 
were superior and 141 excellent. Last year 
there were 69 “good” exhibits, this year 123. 
Last year there was a total of 275 exhibits, 
this year 384. 

The reporter for the local daily newspaper 
said in reference to the exhibit, “The children 
who worked so faithfully and so perfectly to 
produce a high quality of vegetables and flow- 
ers are given unstinted praise; their exhibits 
were of perfect vegetables and the display 
would do credit to a larger fair or exposition.” 

Parents approve of this supervised vaca- 
tion gardening; some because it is healthful 
and profitable occupation for the children 
right at home; some because the children 
acquire a considerable body of general knowl- 
edge about useful plants as well as consid- 
erable information about certain noxious 
weeds; other because they find their children 
eating with gusto certain vegetables of their 
own production which they would not touch 
if otherwise ‘produced; still others because 
they find themselves learning as much as their 
children in the course of the supervisor’s 
visits. 

When it was announced that the board of 
education of Sterling Union Schools had made 
provision in the budget for the support of 
the Garden Club in 1943, it came as no sur- 
prise to those who had read in the reporter’s 
comments on the exhibit this statement, 
“Many exclamations of surprise and delight 
were heard from the 500 admiring visitors, 
while they hailed the institution of the Gar- 
den Club as a master stroke of educational 
and industrial enterprise.” 

Since patrons voluntarily proclaim that the 
objective which was originally set as the goal 
of the experiment has been reached, it would 
seem appropriate to write here, in the old- 
fashioned manner of the mathematics class 


—0.E.D. 


GEORGIA’S 22,000 TEACHERS GET 
25 PER CENT INCREASE 
IN SALARY 


(Concluded from page 43) 


eral Fund are given a definite allotment or 
appropriation of money for the year 

The salary increase order was hailed in the 
newspapers by Dr. M. D. Collins, state school 
superintendent, as “the best news I’ve heard 
in a decade,” and by Dr. L. D. Haskew, 
president of the Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, who said, “We feel that a great day has 
dawned for Georgia.”’ 

The state department of education esti- 
mated that 2000 vacancies existed in the state 
in mid-September. The new salary schedule 
will doubtless help some to relieve this short- 
age of teachers 

The writer feels that the salary increase 
will greatly improve the morale of the teaching 
profession in Georgia. The teachers realize for 
the first time what they can do united to- 
gether in a strong association. 
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.. + My name is Peggy and I’m seven years old... 
I’m in second grade, too... Ican draw... and 
read ...and write ...and add and subtract... 
i like my teacher . . . She teaches us how to brush 
our teeth ... and keep our hair combed .. . and 
says we must always keep our hands clean because 
dirty hands carry germs... you know, those little 
tiny bugs that make us sick . . . But it’s not so 


very hard to keep clean in our school . 


o 0 mate 


Jansen, he’s the janitor, keeps everything so nice 
and clean . . . he says if he didn’t have Midland 
Cleaning Soaps ’n stuff he couldn’t do it . . . because 
he says we’re a pack of wild injuns.. . he’s kidding, 


I guess... 


* * * 


Yes, Peggy! He’s “kidding” about your being a 


“wild injun” but not about 


Midland Maintenance Materials. Many custodians tell us that they would be unable 


to get one-half as much done, one-half as well, with any other line of cleaners. 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


Dubuaue lowe 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


December 2. National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education, at Toledo, Ohio. W. W. Trent 
Charleston, W. Va., secretary 

December 4. Indiana Town and City School Admin- 
istrators, at Indianapolis. C. U. Haworth, Kokomo, 
secretary 

December 4-5. New England Association of College 
and Secondary Schools, at Boston, Mass. George 5S 
Miller, Medford, secretary 

December 7-8 Montana School-Board Association, at 
Butte. J. F. Gleason, Livingston, secretary 

December 28-3 National Business Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, at Detroit, Mich. J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green, Ky., secretary 

December 28 Associated Academic Principals of 
State of New York, at Syracuse. Albert Jenkins, Naples 
secretary 

December 28-30 Illinois Education Association at 
Springfield. Irving F. Pearson, Springfield, secretary 


December 28 Pennsylvania State Education Asso 
ciation at Harrisburg H I Gayman Harrisburg 
secretary 

December 28—January 2 American Association for 


Advancement of Science. Dr. F. R. Moulton, Wash 
ington, D. C., secretary 


‘Fe ee 








December 29-31. Modern Language Association of 
America. Percy W. Long, New York City, secretary. 

December 30-31. Ohio Education Association, at 
Columbus. Walter B. Bliss, Columbus, secretary. 

a | 
SCHOOL BONDS 

During the month of October, school bonds 
were sold in the amount of $1,348,400. The av- 
erage rate of interest was 2.13 per cent. 

During the same period, short-term paper and 
refunding bonds were sold, in the amount of 
$1,538,112 

SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of October, contracts were 
let in 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
for 4 new school buildings, to cost $228,500. In 
the same area, 10 projects were reported in 
preliminary stages, to cost $1,890,000 

During the month of October, 1942, contracts 
were let in 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for 390 educational and science buildings. 
Dodge reports that these have a contract value 
of $10,571,000 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





KARDEX WOOD EQUIPMENT 


Kardex visible equipment is now available in 
an alternate wood housing . . . without priority. 
This new administrator line of Kardex equipment 
is built for permanent use and is the same prod- 
uct as its prewar equivalent, with the exception 
of its conservation of steel. A colorful new manual 
complete with prices, illustrating and describing 
the new Kardex and Kolect-A-Matic visible prod- 
ucts will be sent free on request. 

Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1210. 


TEACHING AIDS FOR PREFLIGHT AERONAUTICS 


Jam Handy preflight aeronautic slide-film kit 
sets offer approved visual teaching material in 
preflight aeronautics. The 24 slide films contain 
1742 individual pictures based on the ground- 
school material of civilian pilot training, and are 
approved by the Civilian Pilot Training Service 
of the Civilian Aeronautics Administrations. 

The Jam Handy slide film is a series of pictures, 
with textual material arranged in logical sequence 
on 35mm. films. They can be projected a picture 
at a time and held on the screen as long as 
required. The cost of a kit set is $65. 

Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1211. 


Grand 


WET-DRY BELT SURFACING 


“Wet-Dry Belt Surfacing,” explains how this 
method of using abrasive belts may be employed 
in many ways and on many types of materials. 
The advantages of this type of surfacing may be 
summarized as follows: 

It is versatile, relieves and supplements heavier 
power machinery, eliminates handling, prevents 
heating (especially when wet-belt surfacing is 
used), eliminates hand filing, reduces dust prob- 
lem, produces uniformly flat surfaces, reduces 
setup time, and may be operated by semiskilled 
operators. 

A copy of this book may be obtained from the 
Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1213. 


TURRET AND PRECISION LATHES 


Attachments, accessories, and tools for pre- 
cision lathes and South Bend 13-inch lathes, are 
fully described and illustrated in their 8-page 
catalog. A full page of tabulated specifications 
gives essential information on capacities, feeds, 
speeds, and dimensions. 

Catalog No. 67—W describes and illustrates 2-H 
turret lathes and numerous attachments and ac- 
cessories available for adoption to various types 
of production work. 

Copies obtainable from South Bend Lathe 
Works, Dept. 995, South Bend, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1214. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Practical informational booklets, “What to Do 
About Your Floors” and “Floor Maintenance 
Costs” may be obtained on request from Conti- 
nental Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1215. 


SAFETY IN THE LOCKER ROOM 


An attractive safety poster, 19 by 25 in., 
printed in two colors, is ready for distribution; 
its purpose to impress upon all users of steel 
lockers the importance of proper care. The con- 
tent of the poster is self-explanatory and should 


be posted conspicuously in all locker rooms. 
Copies free. 
Penn Metal Corp. of Pennsylvania, Oregon 


Avenue and Swanson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1217. 


TYPEWRITER MAINTENANCE 


Durol, a new kind of typewriter cleaner, im- 
proves the clearness of impressions and lengthens 
the life of typewriters. Durol is a liquid cleaner, 
in 3 and 8-ounce bottles fitted with applicators 
and sealers on the cap to prevent evaporation. 
Distribution is through school supplies and equip- 
ment dealers. 

Reliance Pencil Corp., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1218. 


HIGGINS FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEMORIAL 
AWARDS 


In memory of Mr. Charles M. Higgins, six 
million high school students are eligible for the 
drawing ink section of the National Scholastic 
Awards. War themes for the mechanical drawing 
section of the contest will be utilized this year, 
the data to be distributed through 14,250 super- 
visors of art and mechanical drawing. The proj- 
ects are calculated to aid in preindustry training 
of high school students. Pamphlets are available 
on request. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 271 Ninth Street, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1219. 


THE BLUE BOOK OF NON-THEATRICAL FILMS 


“1000 and One,” eighteenth edition, lists educa- 
tional films classified as to arts and industries in 
a concise manner. Films cover practically the en- 
tire educational field. A valuable index to any 
visual-education library. 

The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1220. 


PEDESTRIAN SAFETY 


Produced by the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment and distributed by Filmosound Library, a 
new and timely i-reel, 16mm. sound film in black 
and white, “Foot Faults” deals with pedestrian 
safety. 

“Motors on Parade” 1-reel, 16mm. sound black 
and white, deals with training methods and func- 
tions, and objectives are illustrated. 

Bell and Howeil Company, 1801-1835 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1221. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 

A reprint from Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia entitled, “Nation at War” has created in- 
terest and has had wide distribution. It is a vital 
résumé of the adjustments, problems, and neces- 
sities of our peaceful nation suddenly hurled into 
total war. The material is taken from the newly 
revised edition of the publication. 

New material has been added in the history and 
geography sections and in the natural sciences. 
Government, laws, and the Army and Navy have 
been brought up to the moment; the many 
changes due to the war emergency have made 
careful revision urgent. 

F. E. Compton Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1222. 


1000 N. Dearborn St., 


THE ABC’S OF EATING FOR HEALTH 


The relation of food to good health is graphi- 
cally described in Mrs. Julia Kiene’s 16-page 
booklet, “The ABC’s of Eating for Health.” Con- 
tained is the simple, easy way to plan nourishing 
menus, how to cook to protect the vitamins in 
foods, and a wealth of important facts. 

The booklet carries the acceptance seal of the 
Council on Foods of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co 
Home Economics Institute, Mansfield, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1223. 
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After the Meeting 


Until December, 1941 


Closer to the truth than he meant to be was 
the schoolboy who wrote on an examination 
paper: “The Armistice was signed on the 11th of 
November in 1918 and since then every year 
there has been Two Minutes’ Peace.” — New 
York Evening Post. 











Any Old Number 


“Johnnie, what did you have for breakfast ?” 

“Teacher, I et six eggs.” 

“Why, Johnnie! You should say, ‘ate. 

“Well, maybe it was ‘eight’ that I et.” — 
Exchange. 


,” 


Noncommittal 
“How do you spell ‘psychiatry’?” 
“The best way is with a good blot.” 


Couldn’t Resist 


The haughty senior girl sniffed disdainfully as 
the tiny freshman cut in. “And just why did you 
have to cut in when I was dancing?” she in- 
quired nastily. 

The freshman hung his head with shame. “I’m 
sorry, ma’am,” he said, “but I’m working my 
way through college and your partner was wav- 
ing a $1 bill at me.” 


Preflunked 


The president of the university had dark circles 
under his eyes. His cheeks were pallid. 

“You look ill,” remarked his wife. “What is 
wrong, dear?” 

“Nothing much,” he replied. “But I had a 
fearful dream last night, and I feel this morning 
as if I—as if I—” 

“What was the dream?” asked his wife. 

“TI dreamed the trustees required that I should 
pass the freshman examination for admission!” 
sighed the president. 


Stingy 

Teacher: “Why, Jimmie, is it true that your 
mother has diphtheria?” 

Jimmie: “Yes, ma’am.” 

“But don’t you know you mustn’t come to 
school? You might get it from your mother and 
then give it to the whole class.” 

“No, ma’am; it’s only my stepmother, an’ she 
never gives me nothin’!” — From the Progressive 
Grocer. 


Frugal to the End 


Not long ago an editor made up a list of 30 
men and women distinguished in art, religion, 
literature, commerce, politics, and other lines, and 
to each he sent a letter or a telegram containing 
this question: “If you had but 48 hours more to 
live, how would you spend them?” 

Among those who received copies of the in- 
quiry was a New York writer. He sent back the 
truthful answer by wire, collect:— “One at a 
time.” — Sat. Eve. Post. 





An Ancient Joke 


Teacher: ‘Tommy, can you give me an example 
of a paradox?” 

Tommy: “Yes, sir. A man walking a mile and 
only moving two feet.” 
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STATUS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCES IN 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


In a summary statement on financial affairs 
of the public school system of Duluth, Minn., 
Dr. H. H. Eelkema, superintendent of schools, 
offers a vast amount of helpful and interesting 
information about the Duluth public school pro- 
gram. The financial information which was sup- 
plied to the Kiwanis Club, in an address given 
before the club on September 30, indicates some 
substantial financial progress during the past six 
years. 

Dr. Eelkema points out that, during the six- 
year period, the annual school levy was reduced 
from $1,948,495 in October, 1935, to $1,779,697 
in October, 1942, or a decrease of $129,797.36. 

In the six years, bonds in the total amount of 
$1,786,000 were retired by the board, leaving the 
bonded debt on July 1, 1942, at $1,745,000. The 
annual interest payments during the period were 
reduced from $156,770 to $55,460 in July, 1942. 

The current interest paid on current borrowing, 
pending tax settlements, was $3,192.13 in July, 
1942, as against $9,950.29 in July, 1936, or a 
difference of $6,758.16. 

Members of the school faculty now on the 
staff for the year 1942-43 will be receiving 35 
per cent more in salaries than they received in 
1935-36. The total amount to be paid in salaries 
during the 1943 school year will reach $290,074.50. 
The median salary paid teachers in 1942-43 will 
be $2,100, as against $1,521 in 1935-36. 

Members of the janitorial and engineering staffs 
who are now employed for the school year 1942- 
43 will be receiving 25.01 per cent more in sal- 
aries than they received in 1935-36, or a differ- 
ence of $37,425. 

The assessed valuation of October, 1941, upon 
which the 1942 rate of 37.606 is based, will 
amount to $47,298,244, as compared to $55,057,- 
788 upon which the 1936 school tax rate of 35.39 
was based. This amounts to a decrease in valua- 
tion of 14.09 per cent. The school tax rate, col- 
lectible in 1942, was 1.15 mills less than that for 
1941. 

In 1942 the public schools received 33.49 cents 
out of each tax dollar paid by the Duluth tax- 
payers, as against 40.52 cents received in 1930. 

The amount levied per pupil in ADA during 
the school year 1940-41 was $23.27 per pupil 
less than was levied per pupil in ADA for the 
school year 1929-30. 

During the same period, in addition to financing 
the current budget, retiring $1,786,000 in bonds, 
and financing a number of school-building proj- 
ects, there was levied for the retirement fund a 
total of $448,249.22. 


ALFRED S. GRONEMEIER RETIRES 

Alfred S. Gronemeier, who was appointed a 
member of the board of education of Mount 
Vernon, Ind., in January, 1926, retired from 
school-board service on August 1, 1942, after 
sixteen and one half years of useful service to 
the schools of the community. Mr. Gronemeier 
was conservative, open minded, and modern in 
his thinking, which made his service of great as- 
sistance to the schools of Mount Vernon. 

During his service as a member of the Mount 
Vernon board, Mr. Gronemeier was responsible 
for the construction of two new school buildings 
The senior high school, completed in January, 
1929, is a modern building, containing many of 
the finer features suggested by Mr. Gronemeier 
A schoel for Negro pupils was erected in 1933, 
which received the personal attention of Mr 
Gronemeier who sought to meet the needs of 
the Negro school population. 

Mr. Gronemeier served as treasurer of the 
board during the larger part of his incumbency 
His business ability was exemplified in the 
handling of the financial condition of the schools 
through the lean years of the depressioa period 
and in the excellent condition in which he left 
them upon his retirement. As a successful mer- 
chant in his local community, he made a success 
of his business and carried those same principles 
into the business of the schools. 

Mr. Gronemeier constantly sought to obtain 
the best possible school faculty and he proved a 
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good judge of the ability of a teacher. He was 
personally acquainted with all the faculty mem- 
bers and gave of his time freely regarding school 
and community affairs. 

In the matter of adequate school buildings Mr. 
Gronemeier took a personal interest and was 
largely responsible for keeping them in first-class 
condition and for installing new and improved 
equipment whenever necessary. One of his last 
acts as a board member was the installation of 
new metal lathes in the industrial-arts depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Gronemeier was faithful in attendance at 
school functions, never missed an educational 
meeting, and gave freely and unselfishly of his 
time to educational affairs. 


OLD-FASHIONED ADVICE 
The Office of Defense Transportation on Octo- 
ber 12 issued a message to the country’s high 
school students. It was this: “When school is 
over, go on home.” 


59 


This parental sounding admonition was based 
on reports from numerous communities where 
high school boys and girls were impairing the 
staggered hours’ transportation program. 

There still is genuine character-building value 
in requiring children to go home promptly. Loiter- 
ing and window shopping never had any de- 
fensible value. 


PORT HURON NAMES BUSINESS ADMINISTRATOR 

As a step in the reorganization of the administrative 
department of the public school system of Port Huron, 
Mich., Dr. James A. Van Zwoll has recently been em- 
ployed by the school board as Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools. Dr. Zwoll will have charge of all matters 
relating specifically to child accounting, school supplies, 
buildings and grounds, and school finance. 

Dr. Zwoll, who goes to Port Huron from Grand Rapids, 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan, and has had 
considerable experience in administrative work, having 
served in instructional and administrative capacities in 
nonpublic and in public schools in Montana and Michigan. 

Dr. Zwoll will serve in a staff officer capacity, as assist- 
ant to the superintendent of schools, Howard D. Crull. 
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To break the shipping bottleneck... 


7590 new merchant ships in 1942... 
1,500 new merchant ships in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the Vic- 
tory Program—and America is going to 
beat that promise. 


It calls for on-time launchings from 
shipyards... prompt deliveries from 
thousands of plants that turn out ship 
parts and equipment—steel plates, ship 
fittings, propelling machinery. 


Low cost, controlled heat is essential 
to all-out production. Light, compact 
equipment is vital for shipboard heating. 


Steam is universal for heating at sea 
because it requires less space and weight 
than any other heating medium. Steam, 
harnessed and brought under control 
with Webster Equipment, is fast, sure, 
safe and economical. 


Sound planning of future school con- 
struction begins with good heating. You 
can get this comfort and economy with 
Webster System of Steam Heating. 


If you’re looking for proof of superior 
heating results, write for “Performance 
Facts.” It contains 268 case studies of 
actual steam heating installations. 


Warren Webster & Companv, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 
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Bruce Shop Books Insure Teaching Success 
A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


By F. S. Crispin, Head of Industrial Arts Department, 
Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 








10,000 of the absolutely essential 
words of up-to-date technical lan- 
guage, clearly defined, many illus- 
trated, make this dictionary one of 


BLUEPRINT READING 
FOR THE 


METAL TRADES 


W. A. DeVette and D. E. Kellogg, 


Instructors, Vocational Dept., 
Erie Public Schools, Erie, Pa. 











the greatest assets in the school 
shop in these days of streamlined 
teaching. Alphabetically arranged. 
Completely revised. $2.50 


A most practical textbook for war- 
time classes, this new book teaches 
the beginner to read blueprints for 
the machine trades and related oc- 
cupations. Almost self-teaching, it 
gives the student thorough, specific 
training. $1.60 


A PRIMER OF BLUEPRINT READING 


By Thomas A. Diamond, Associate Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Aimed at helping the beginner learn 
how to read blueprints and follow 
the instructions, this new approach 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


BOOKS | and II 


By Edward Berg, Group Chairman, 
Industrial Arts Dept., Washington 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


is vital in teaching the language of 
war production. 60 cents 


BOOK | 


Gives the fundamental principles 
stressing the ability to make and 
read working drawings by the be- 
ginning student. Eleven units fea- 
tured by new teaching practices and 
profuse illustrations. 64 cents 


BOOK Il 


Furnishes the introduction to the 
more important applications and 
special fields of mechanical draw- 
ing. Each unit includes complete 
instructions and a wide range of 
problems. 56 cents 


AIRCRAFT RIVETING FUNDAMENTALS 


By George E. Tabraham, Supervisor of Aeronautical Activities, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Written after careful study of the 
needs of the aircraft industry, this 
text presents the fundamental op- 
erations of aircraft riveting and 


SHOP 
MATHEMATICS 


By C. A. Felker, Professor of Voca- 
tional Education, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 


such related information as is 
needed for elementary riveting 


practice. 32 cents 


A specialized and advanced course 
with the correlation of shop math 
and shop practice for the practical 
application so necessary for quick 
adjustment of the student to pro- 


duction. $2.20 
Answer book 30 cents 


Send for these texts for thirty days’ study 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 812 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How To Run a 


PN Gals 


Film Series 


Based on the Book 


of 


the same 


hits 


- 


Two 16mm sound 
films in full color 
available on a 


free loan basis. 


Speed up defense training and get your shop classes off to a 
good start by using the South Bend “How to Run A Lathe” 
motion pictures. These interesting films demonstrate the best 
shop practice and methods in elementary lathe operation. 
They show what a lathe is for, how it operates, the principal 
lathe operations, and the application of these operations on a 
representative job. 
Thousands of enthusiastic reports attest to the educational value of these pic- 
tures. In many school shops they have become a “must” for every new class. 
They supplement instructional work, reduce personal supervision, and elimi- 
nate errors through an effective presentation of lathe operation. Showing time 
for both films is approximately 40 minutes. Send the coupon for information 
on securing these films for your classes on a free loan basis. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS, DEPT. 995 SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Please send information on ¢ 

e » School 
the “How to Run a Lathe 
films, also send application Address 
blank. We are interested 
in borrowing them for our 
defense training classes. By 


=e aS eS San aeeeeesenseunseaasud 


“SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Dept. 995 South Bend, tndiana 
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Scrap 


It is our individual, patriotic duty 
to do everything we can to keep the 
war production lines moving—turn- 
ing out a steady flow of ships, guns, 
planes, tanks and ammunition. 








Every bit of critical material each of 
us can salvage and make available 


for re-processing helps to speed the 





day of overwhelming victory for the 
United Nations. 
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SHIPS and BOA Tou DING _ 


———— 
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War Industries use 
the same machines 
you use in your shops 


Delta Tools have been adopted by thousands 
of Industrial Shops of all types to help it 
speed the War Production Program Sa 













LERT leaders in industrial education always keep an ear 
A to the ground to see what’s new, better and different in 
industry. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of our present all- 
out effort for war production is the wide-spread adoption of 
the socalled “light machine tool” in many branches of Amer-’ 
ican industry. The extent and depth of this industrial pene- 
tration of Delta Drill Presses, Grinders, Cut-Off Machines, 
) Abrasive Finishing Machines and Saws is not fully appreciated! 
| There are actually tens of thousands of manufacturers—in every 





branch of the aircraft, armament, machine-tool, plastic and 
general manufacturing fields who are using ever-increasing 
numbers of Delta machines. 

This basic change in production methods must inevitably 
influence greatly the future course of vocational training! 


. . Ye 7 Or JSS, 
chre you gelling “ Yooling Sifts? 
Delta issues an interesting bulletin that enables industrial educators to keep 

informed about the latest machine developments in 
Please place my name on the mailing list to rece 
“Tooling Tips’ as issued 


the industrial field. If you wish to receive ““Tool- 

| 

| 

| 

MILWAUKEE Name | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


no obligations of any sort. 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ing Tips” regularly, just fill out and mail the 
666-N E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
V School Positio 


coupon below. There is no subscription charge, 
Address 


Caty State 











Boy..« S dol like this Steeltonian ! 


and why not ....tt does all 


the work and AYALA the 











For every type of floor cal, 
Hillyard’s have Floor Treat- 
ments and Maintenance Prod- 
ucts that protect and prolong the life of the 
floor. . . . combining efficiency, beauty and 
economy. 





boss money besides ! 


i 


Hillyard’s Expert Sanita- 
tion and Maintenance 
Engineers Service available 
everywhere in the U.S.A. 
Call or wire us, advice 
and recommendations 
freely given, no obligation 
at all. 





HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


e+ DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.. 


AGE FENCE 


 eweachonaed First Wire Fence — Stnce /§83 





WHEN NATIONS STOP TRESPASSING 


* ... and peace has been restored to our tortured world, schools 
will want the protection which they willingly forego “for the dura- 
tion.” In the meantime, while metals must be diverted to war needs, 
they can plan for the protection of children and the safeguarding of 
property provided by sturdy, long-lasting Page Fence. They can be 
aided by the nearby Page Fence distributor and ->ooay west 
erector. He is a responsible, local business man | A: the Page mills, 
with technical training, long experience and per- | Sarcrieis are on 
manent interest in every job he handles. He is one | 7% “out schedule 


for production of 


of more than one hundred members of the PAGE | “"*< ‘° Protect 


planis working on 


FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. | Covernmen# orders 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





. ST. JOSEPH, MoO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


Fountains? NO! Parts? YES! 
fe fa No more Murdock “Air Locks” 











or Murdock Outdoor Bubble 
Fonts for the duration. 

















Murdock Out- 
door Drinking Fountains are 


Parts for all 


obtainable, however. 





Catalog “L”’, which contains 
a complete list of all parts, is 


FREE for the asking. 


Keep a copy handy in case of 
emergencies. 









Remember, repairs on 
Murdock Outdoor W ater Devices 
can be made without digging up 
fixtures. 


It pays to buy MURDOCK. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426 Plum St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


MURDOCK 








Patented April 28, 1942 
Patent No. 2,280,780 





The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 
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In these days of 


Shortages it be 
all of us to con 


hooves 


Serve that Which we 
have. 


bile 


Rarely do either your automo. 
tires or your Sloan Flush Valves 
need attention. 


’ Critical list, they deserve it now. 

Just because Your Sloan Flush 
Valves Operate go efficient], and 
trouble-free. year in and year out. 
don’t take 


them for sranted., 


Don’t 
©Verlook their proper Maintenance. 
Call in a Master Plumber today and 
have 


your Sloan Flush Valves Checked 
Over, He will make ; Se repairs 
Which are necessary, and you will 


then have the “ssurance that your 
‘ . . ’ 
every Sloan Valve js “84IN as good as i 
/ 
. . / 
new, ready for more long Years of ! 
. . : 
rouble-free Service, 


m 


Conserve Vital Materials by Proper 
aintenance. 
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No. N-60 Sheet Metal Bench——96" x 4” x 32” High 


Our men in the front lines have the finest fighting equipment. The 
men behind the men at the front, those in industry engaged in the 
war effort, must also have the finest equipment. Sheldon vocational 
tables and shop benches, proved by over 40 years of experience, 
are the very finest obtainable. They are being used in civil and 
armed force training schools throughout the country. 


Write today for our shop bench catalog. 


SHELDON ALSO MANUFACTURES A COMPLETE LINE OF 
SCIENCE LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS, AND 
ART FURNITURE. 


cu. SHELDON « co. 


717 NIMS STREET MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 












PEABODY PORTABLE 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Maximum Comfort 
at Minimum Cost 


For comfortable auditorium 
seating, we recommend Pea- 


body Portable Auditorium 
Chairs. They come in single 
chairs or units of 2, 3 or 4 
chairs. Easily stored, famous 


for comfort. Ask for prices on 
available styles. State num- 
ber of chairs needed and how 
many seats to a unit desired. 
Prompt delivery. 


No. 21 


PEABODY No. 70 Foldin 
Only $17.25 Dozen F.O.B. ervene 


Peabody’s No. 70 Folding Chair is a strong, 
sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, built to meet 
school requirements. Folds flat, light, easy to 
handle — will last a long time under severe 
use. A real value. Order direct from Peabody 
or through your Peabody representative. Price 
$17.25 per dozen F.O.B. the factory. Prompt 
shipment assured on No. 70 chairs, whether 
you order a few or a carload 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


No. 70 Box 1, No. MANCHESTER, IND 
EE SEALIFE TIE NS IGS ISS A TRE A 
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N OW MORE THAN EVER 


QUALITY COUNTS 


Our country is at war! We are fighting a battle 
of production. In these days schools cannot af- 
ford timewasting, error-producing, inferior qual- 
ity in their tools. 


That’s why schools all over the country use 
Squires quality inkwells. Quality means effi- 
ciency and America needs efficiency everywhere 
to bring us victory. 








Bakelite Low Cost 


Boston 





Airtight 







Inkwells 


Clean 






SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


351 FREEPORT ROAD PITTSBURGH. PA. 





CONTENTS OWE US GALLON 


FIN MSE 
FGino-Gloss 
FLOOR WAX = 


% 


WAX CLEANER 


* Prolong the Life 
of Your Floors 


* Save Frequent 
Refinishing 


Here’s the perfect combination for 
keeping floors in tip-top condition 
and conserving on materials and 
maintenance,— Fino-Gloss Liquid 
Floor Wax and its companion, San- 
ax Wax Cleaner. Fino-Gloss con- 
tains genuine Carnauba Wax, the 
wear-resisting agency, and is guaran- 
teed safe for all types of floors. Re- 


quires no polishing or buffin Fi 
jui » poli: g g. vitae 2°G 
For literature or consultation, phoue or write Ping Maj 


nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., nd 


B12 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
IW ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers and Specialisls m 


FLOOR. MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





oo 





Decem| 





Se + TERE ere 
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Your 


Proper Care of Your Temperature 
Control Systems Prolongs the 
Life of Vital Working Parts 


The Johnson Maintenance Program affects a defi- 
nite economy because wartime fuel consumption 


is reduced to a minimum. 


Insofar as the installation of Johnson Control 
in war production plants will permit, the Johnson 
Service Company places its highly trained and 
experienced field mechanics at your disposal, to 
check your temperature control systems. Constant 
vigilance and care of the working parts, so vital 
to the operation of your heating and ventilating 
plants at top efficiency, is offered by these Johnson 
men. Costly repairs and replacement of parts 
must be avoided, when all critical materials are 


necessary for Victory. 


Johnson’s nation-wide organization, with its 
many years of experience in the design, manufac- 
ture, installation and maintenance of temperature 
control systems stands ready to serve you. Call 
your nearest branch office for detailed informa- 


tion. There is no obligation, of course. 


Jr 
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JOHNSON CONTROL 


JOHNSON CONTROL SERVES 
WAR PRODUCTION 

Johnson not only meets w 

plant demands for Autenietie 


erature and Air Condi- 
toning Control in the work 












P achieve Victory, 
experience of the 
2Nization js de- 
© the Production 
craft instruments 
hine work which 
finest craftsman. 

rigid Army and 
tions, Today, it's 

ONE Objective. 


The skill and 
Johnson org 
voted also + 
of vital gir 







Navy specifica 
TWO Obs with 


@)|' 


AIR CONDITIONING 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND DIRECT BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THERE SHALL BE- 
LIGHT 








WHEN WILL THE LIGHTS COME ON 
AGAIN ALL OVER THE WORLD? 


When the lamp of freedom, whose flickering flame 
we are trying so hard to keep alive, burns steadily 
again and the oppressed rise up against their 
oppressors; 


When out of this carnage and rapine comes a new 
world dedicated to the proposition that all men 
shall be free and equal; 


When EDUCATION’S torch sheds its radiance 


and withers the teachings of tyrants and madmen; 


THEN will the lights come on again all over the 
world... the rekindled light of hope in peoples’ 
eyes ... the light of knowledge ... the light of a 
great understanding ... the light of faith in each 
other. EDUCATION will bring light to the world 
TOMORROW! 


TODAY the schools must be kept functioning at 
full-powered wartime efficiency. Keep the teachers 
on the job. Give them and the pupils the “tools” 
with which to work. 


THEN THE LIGHT OF LIBERTY SHALL 
SHINE FOREVER THROUGH EDUCATION. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 





307 Shop Section, Palmer House CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





OF QUALITY 
famed 


thruout 


the 


PETERSON 2 


Schools throughout the country have 
long since learned that Peterson qual- 
e ity is not merely an admirable factor 
LET OUR . . . but that it is the basis for a sound 
EXPERTS investment which pays off in satis- 
‘HELP YOU factory service year after year. If you 
PLAN are planning any changes in your 
YOUR Science or Laboratory rooms, you 
SCIENCE should have a Peterson catalog to aid 
ROOMS you. A postcard will bring it to you 
es without the slightest obligation. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue ........+. Chicago, U.S.A. 


NO PRIORITY ON 


” DITTO-R5 





A limited number of Ditto gelatin machines—the R-5 
, Rotary, the Portable and the Filmograph—are avail- 
OIS able without priorities while our present stock lasts. 


Better get your Ditto duplicator now! 


DITTO, INC. - 658 S. Oakley Blvd. - Chicago, Ill. 
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For the more serious note, official war films—like this British 
picture ‘‘Words for Battle’’— and many U. S. Government 
films can be rented for as low as 25 cents per reel. (The first reel 
on any order carries a 50c charge.) 


x * * 


Let MOTION PICTURES 


help brighten this 
WARTIME CHRISTMAS 


HOUSANDS of schools, churches, and clubs will 

rededicate themselves this Christmas to the high 
ideals for which we fight. Fortunate, indeed, will be 
those who can enjoy the inspiration of fine motion 
pictures that fit the times and mood in which we 
Carry On. 


There are morale-lifting films that tell of the war— 
and escape films which help one momentarily to 
think of other things. Yours is the choice. 


YOU can be among those so favored, if you will 
put your school projector to work. There are fine 
films to be bought and rented. Sound films—or silent 
(16mm. and 8mm.) —literally by the thousands, await 
your call. Consult your nearest Filmosound Library 
Branch or Bell & Howell dealer. Use your projector 
to render important wartime social service to your 
community. 


Filmosound UTILITY 


Compact, precision-built 
projector offering every fea- 
ture essential to finest re- 
production of 16mm. sound 
and silent pictures. 


Take good care of your projector— 

If your projector needs service, do not wait 
too long. Let our Service Department look 
BUY over your machine and advise you as to its 
WAR BONDS best operation. 








































Bell & Howell Co.,Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907 


8 OS OSS SS SSS SSS SSSSeSe28 Se 8ee82888228282269 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me: 

() Filmosound Library re Supplement 1942-A; 

() Lists and descriptions of U. S. Government films available on 
rental basis. 

Name.. 

Address senses 

City State 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION- 


Coll € Howell 


' 
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Lo conserve vital materials, to make equipment last and to keep it 
in working condition, so as to prevent waste, is now everyone's duty! 


As long as Nesbitts’ facilities must be devoted largely to building war ee 
een terior. Washexterior 


with mild soap and water. 


goods that will bring Victory, our advice to schoolboards is to take 
care of what you have. Be sure your custodians follow Nesbitts’ equip- 
ment Conservation Plan for the duration... the “ABC of Syncretizer 
Care” briefed at right. Meanwhile, our research and concern for the 


welfare of the school child will continue in war as in peace. Please 


feel free to write to us concerning any questions of maintenance. Oil motor once every 


ninety days using light oil 
as required. 


The Unit for Present Delivery ! 


For essential requirements, where permits are issued 

by the Construction Bureau and unit ventilators are 

specified, unit ventilators with non-metallic casing 
will be available . . . pioneered and developed by John sure automatic tem- 
perature control system is 


J. Nesbitt, Inc. Send for particulars about the Nesbitt operating properly. 


Nesbitt Syncretizer Syncretizer with Non-metallic Casing. 
with Non-metallic Casing = 


NESBITT SYNCRETIZED AIR 


**The Guardian of Schoolroom Health’’ 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer is made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. and 11 Park Place, New York City; and is also sold by American Blower Corporation 





SIDE BY SIDE in the plants of Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
its subsidiary, The Brown Instrument Company of Phila- 
delphia, control research for war and control research for 
peace go on twenty-four hours a day. Our present job is to 
provide the nation with the necessary equipment for combat, 
for military and defense housing and for essential war industry. 


Out of this experience are coming developments in automatic 
controls for American industry and American homes that 


will provide an effortless, scientific comfort and efficiency, 
for post-war living and working. To all who own or sell 
heating and air conditioning equipment, or who use indus- 
trial instruments, we say: ‘‘M-H and Brown Engineers are 
building, every day, every hour, for the war and for the 
future.’" Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2830 Fourth 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. In Canada: Toronto, Ontario. 
In Europe: London, England and Stockholm, Sweden. 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
contRoL 5 yslomes 


The World’s in Pretty Poor 
... But Youre the Guys Who Can Change it 


You men training in our industrial schools are here to 
learn in a hurry the business of war production. 
And until the war is won, you'll work at little else. 
But when the Armistice is signed, this battered 


world will still take a lot of fixin’. It will be up to 


Largest Manufacturer 


NEW YORK: 103 Lafayette St.. Canal 6-528! 


LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL COQO., 
o f 


Shape, Fellows 


men behind machines to rebuild what has been 
destroyed and to carry to the “have not” nations 


our own high standard of living. You are the ones 


who can lead us away from further strife. All 


humanity is praying that you will do your job well. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Complete Line of Lathes 


CHICAGO: 20 N. Wacker Dr., STA 5561 


LsBLOND 





